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SOUND OFF 


ARMY-NAVY MERGER 
Sirs: 

This is the first time I have 
written to Sound Off, but the 
increased interest in the joint 
service merger bill now before 
Congress has got me and other 
peons wondering just why saving 
a few lousy nickels is so im- 
portant that they want to wipe 
out 170 years of the best soldier- 
ing any country has ever had. In 
15 years my kid will come home 
from school with his history book 
telling about Wake, Midway, 
Guadalcanal, Tarawa and all the 
others, and ask me, “Pa, what 
the hell were Marines?” 

I did not want to serve in the 
Army or Navy and neither did 
the men sitting around me while 
I write this. We wanted to be, 
and are proud to be, Marines. 

Pvt. L. P. G. Mahoney 
and fifteen others 
Pacific 


CREDIT SAN JUAN 
Sirs: 

In your December issue you 
ran an article by Sgt. James A. 
Phillips concerning Lieut. Col. 
Gregory Boyington (‘““‘The Man 
From Everywhere”’). This article 
stated that “the Commodore”’ 
returned with a strong detach- 
ment of Marine troops after the 
Japanese had objected to the re- 
lease of the POWs before the 
surrender was signed. 

I wish to correct this state- 
ment. They were not Marines, 
but bluejackets of Uncle Sam’s 
Navy — members of the crew of 
the anti-aircraft cruiser USS San 
Juan, CL54. Commodore R. W. 
Simpson was the unnamed com- 
modore and he was in charge of 
release and evacuation of all 
POWs from Japan. The San 
Juan was his flagship and it was 
the landing force of this cruiser 
that carried out the evacuation. 

I hope you will print this and 
thereby give credit to the crew 
of the San Juan, a vessel that 
received her baptism of fire at 
Tulagi and Guadalcanal on 7 
August, 1942, with the gallant 
First Marine Division. She 
fought all the way to Tokyo 
throughout the three long years 


it took to reach our goal. I was a 
member of the San Juan’s crew 
for three and a half years. 

Thomas F. Falloon 
Oakland, Calif. 


@ Sgt. Phillips got his 
information in an ex- 
clusive interview with 
Colonel Boyington. — 
Eds. 


THIRD DIVISION PATCH 


Sirs: 

In the October 15 Sound Off I, 
as thousands of other Marines, 
could. not help but notice the 
letter on the shoulder insignia of 
the Third Marine Division. (The 
letter suggested a change in the 
patch. — Eds.) ‘ 

We can all imagine the feelings 
of the men of the Third Division, 
as we of the other divisions have 
grown to respect the simple dig- 
nity of the insignia of the Third 
Marine Division. 

When changes are made in the 
shoulder insignia worn by men of 
the Corps, they should be made 
through proper channels and by 
proper authority. 

[st Sgt. C. F. Carrull 
Pacific 


NO PALMS ON Iwo 
Sirs: 

This is in reference to a let- 
ter in the December Sound Off 
(“The Truth About Iwo’’) in 
which the Sunday Journal 
(Providence, R. I.) is taken to 
task for ‘‘a full page of pictures 
showing palm trees, pretty na- 
tive women, and giving the story 
of how the Third Marine Divi- 
sion staged a carnival with the 
help of the natives on Iwo Jima.” 
Because the Providence Jour- 
nal has done a swell job during 
the war as regards Marine Corps 
publicity and has been willing to 
use almost every offering of the 
Marine Corps, I went to see the 
Editor of the Sunday Section of 
the Journal to get the facts in 
the case and here they are: 

The Journal did print “‘a full 
page of pictures showing palm 
trees, pretty native women, and 
giving the story of how the Third 
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The best army is 
the one that keeps 
shootin’ longest ! 
An’ that’s why I like 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS 
best, too— it doesn't 
dry out, but stays moist 
and keeps your beard 
soft clear through 
your shave ! 


= ‘the Braid was /Alfraid 


The Skip wanted to skip the 
~ scrape'cause his skin was so 
bie but I put him at ease with 

COLGATE BRUSHLESS SHAVE 
CREAM — oe *no-brush* cream 


thats specially made to wilt 

wiry or Sa SO you can 
skim ‘em off close an’ clean 
in comfort ! 






GET COLGATE BRUSHLESS SHAVE AT YOUR P. X. OR SHIP'S SERVICE STORE—TODAY! 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Marine Division staged a car- 
nival with the help of the 
natives —” but the Journal 
did not say the carnival was on 
Iwo Jima. A hasty reading of the 
captions could lead to the con- 
clusion that the Third was still 
on Iwo when the pictures were 
taken. What the Journal did, 
however, was to publish a full 
page of pictures from Marine 
Corps Headquarters taken after 
the Third had left Iwo and 
arrived on another island. Back 
in July, of course, the require- 
ments of security did not permit 
Public Relations to say what 
that island was, and so all the 
Journal could do was to say that 
the pictures were of the Third; 
which had been on Iwo. So the 
Providence Journal seems to 
be absolved 

Lieutenant Colonel, USMCR 

(Name Withheld By Request) 


Providence, R. I. 


18TH REGIMENT 
Sirs: 

Concerning the “History of 
the Second Division” in the 
December issue, it seems that 
J. L. Zimmerman (Historian, 
USMC) should brush up on all 
the units of the Second Division, 
because he left out the 18th 
Regiment Marines. 

Just check and see how im- 
portant their part as assault, 
shore party, and construction 
men was to the rest of the 
Division. 

WO Fred E. Deshler 


@ Mr. Deshler is correct 
about the 18th Marines. 
— Eds. 


MORE ABOUT FLIGHT PAY 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading 
the letter by Corp. Harold E. 
Landgren in the December 
Sound Off, in which he tears into 
the present system of flight pay 
in Marine aviation. 

I, too, have spent slightly 
more than three years in aviation 
as a radar technician end in part 
agree with his opinion of the 
mess that has been made in 
regard to the cherished flight 
skins. 

However, I believe that he, 
like many others, is inclined to 
hold too much against the NCOs 
who have been awarded the ex- 
tra pay. Although there were a 
few times when it seemed neces- 
sary for me to make flights, I 
have never considered myscif 
worthy of the huge bonus paid 
flying personnel. Yet during 
practically all my time overseas 
I did draw flight skins. Had a 
more suitable system been drawn 
up I would have been greatly 
relieved. Not that the money 
wasn’t welcome, but the way I 
looked at it — if flight skins were 
to be thrown around at random, 
why shouldn’t I cash in on the 
deal? Semper Fi. . . . 

As for the lower-rated tech- 
nicians being unable to draw 
skins, the fault does not lie in the 
flight pay system, but rather in 
the rating idea. If a corporal is a 
better man for the job than the 
tech, then the rating system has 
doped off. It’s only logical that 
the higher-rated man should be 
the one more suited to make 
flight checks. 

In my opinion flight pay for 
ground personnel should be elim- 
inated. I don’t think there'd be 
any trouble getting technicians 
to fly the few test flights that are 
necessary. In regard to knocking 
off flight pay for flying personnel, 
I am not qualified to speak. 

The Corporal’s idea of having 
all aviation men rated sergeant or 
better sounds insane to me. The 


number of staff NCOs 
closely watched, but eve 
in aviation is certainly 
worthy buck sergeant 
not by a long shot. 

TSgt. C. H. Morse 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


STATE GUARD SERVICE 


I joined the California State 
Guard in September 1941 and 
left in December 1942 when I 
joined the Marine Corps. 

Do I rate longevity? If = do 
I rate wearing a hashmark? 

PFC William L. Prusiner 
San Diego, Cal. 


@ State Guard units are 
not included in the or- 
ganizations, listed in 
Article 25-122 (2) MCM, 
which may be used in 
computation of longev - 
ity, for pay or service.— 
Eds. 


DISCHARGE POINTS 
Sirs: 

Upon reading the article “‘Let- 
ter Of Instruction”’’ in your 
October 15 issue, I find that 
there is a slight difference be- 
tween the article and the original 
Letter of Instruction No. 1075. 

The article states that any 
fraction of a month will count as 
a full month, while L. of I. 1075 
states that only a major frac- 
tion of a month will count. 

We'd appreciate your clearing 
this up for us. 

Corp. Murray Sherman 
Pacific 
@ Leatherneck is in error. 
Letter of Instruction No. 
1075 clearly states that 
the major fraction of a 
month (16 days or more) 
shall count as a whole 
month. You should not 
lose sight of the fact 
that fractions ofa 
month may count if 
there are two fractions 
which together total 16 
days or more. — Eds. 
Sirs: 

According to your article 
“Letter Of Instruction,”’ I rate 
12 points for Caribbean service. 
According to my sergeant major, 
I only get six points. He says 
that overseas points do not start 
until overseas pay went into 
effect, December 1941. 

If you put bum dope in that 
article, I wish you would let me 
know. If it’s straight dope, please 
send me something to show my 
sergeant major so that he can be 
convin ° 

Sgt. Paul E. Knapik 
Pacific 
@ Letter of Instruction 
No. 1075 states that con- 
trol dates for service are 
from 16 September 1940 
to 1 September 1945. 
The same dates apply to 
overseas credit. L. of I. 
1075 also states that ‘‘to 
insure uniformity, sea 
and foreign duty credit 
shall be computed as 
now computed for pay 
purposes.’’ This does not 
mean that foreign shore 
service started at the 
same time as sea and 
foreign shore pay, De- 
cember 1941, but merely 
determines what posts 
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and stations are classi- 
fied as foreign shore 
service. Inasmuch as 
Caribbean area stations 
draw overseas pay, they 
should be classified as 
overseas stations during 
thecontrol dates. There - 
fore you are entitled to 
six points (one point per 
month) for overseas serv - 
ice in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico from 13 October 
1940 to 11 April 1941. 
This can be added to 
any overseas points you 
may have accumulated 
since that date. And of 
course you receive one 
point for each month of 
service between 16 Sep- 
tember 1940 and 1 Sep- 
tember 1945, regardless 
of overseas time. You 
therefore should receive 
12 points altogether for 
the period of time you 
spent in the Caribbean. 
—Eds. 


LET'S GET TOGETHER 
Sirs: 

Someone probably is going to 
ask you just what church Chap- 
lain Creitz belongs to. On page 
33 of the December issue Decker 
and Fink have him in the Evan- 
gelical Reformed Church, and on 
page 58 Myers has him of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Not that it made any difference 
on Okinawa, but I couldn’t help 
but think of what The New 
Yorker would do to it under the 
caption “Which Paper D'Ya 
Read?”’ — 

PFC Ralph Ballantine 
Washington, D. C. 


@ All these men have 
been discharged, so it’s 
difficult to check. How- 
ever, we’re inclined to 
back Myers.— Eds. 


FIRST DIVISION VETS 
Sirs: 

This is in reply to Sgt. George 
D. Revoir’s request for informa- 
tion on the “Last of the First 
Club” in the December Sound 
Off. 

I am Vice-President and Secre- 
tary of the Club and have the 
dope for anyone qualified to join. 
It is my hope that you can run 
some information about the 
club, as per the enclosed copy of 
the original charter. 


SSgt. James R. Northrop 


DHRS, USMC 
Room 23, US Court House Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


@ Excerpt from Charter: 
‘‘The purpose of this 
club is to commemorate 
the First Marine Divi- 
sion (Reinforced) . . 
and to do’such acts of 
charity and benefit to 
the members, widows 
and dependents of mem - 
bers of the . . . Division 
. . as Shall be decided 
upon by the majority 
vote of members in at- 
tendance of the annual 
meeting . . . The organ- 
ization shall consist only 
of Marines and Navy 
members of the First 
Marine Division (Rein- 
forced), Fleet Marine 














Force, United States 
Marine Corps, who have 
actually participated in 
active combat during 
World War II and who 
have left the Marine 
Corps under Honorable 
Conditions. . .’’ — Eds. 


A PATCH FOR THE KID 
Sirs: 

I’m writing to request a great 
favor. Since I have returned 
home and been discharged, I’ve 
run into a pretty sad situation. 

Near my home there is a child 
who has been afflicted by paraly- 
sis. Somehow or other he believes 
that when he grows older he will 
become a Marine. The kid is 
“Corps Happy” and naturally he 
wanted my patch (First Divi- 
sion) plus emblems. 

Well, boys, I’m wondering if 
you can help me out. I will see 
that anything you send me is 
given to the kid. 

Henry P. Doherty, ex-PFC 
Box 102 
Middle Island, L. I., N. Y. 


BLACK MAC 
Sirs: 

In regard to your article in 
the October 1 Pacific Edition 
about VMF(N) 533, titled 
“Black Mac,” it would seem to 
anyone reading the article that 
533 was the only Marine night 
fighter squadron on the Okinawa 
operation. 

I'd like to bring to your atten- 
tion the fact that there were two 
other night fighter squadrons 
flying in this operation prior to 
the arrival of 533. With all due 
respect to 533, I believe some 
credit is due the other night 
fighter squadrons, 542 and 543, 
which also put in some hard 
work on Okinawa. 

Sgt. Riggs L. Hayes 
Pacific 


® Our article did not 
purport to be a general 
account of all night 
fighters on Okinawa, nor 
even about one squad- 
ron in particular. It was 
about ‘‘Black Mac’’ 
Magruder, commanding 
officer of VMF(N) 533, 
so naturally his was the 
only squadron men- 
tioned. — Eds. 


TENNESSEE AT IWO 
Sirs: 

In your November issue you 
pictured the Marine LVTs ap- 
proaching Iwo Jima, supposedly 
supported by a cruiser firing on 
Mount Suribachi. 

That “‘cruiser’’ happened to be 
the USS Tennessee and I think 
it was in direct support of part 
of my Division, the Fourth. 

PFC J. R. Hallman 
Dublin, Ga. 


MAD LAD 
Sirs: 

In regard to the letter “Credit 
Army” in the October issue, it 
made me very sad to hear that 
the Army didn’t get proper credit 
in the defense of Buri airstrip. 
But — it also seems to me that 
Leatherneck prints stories for 
and about Marines. 

I don’t think Pvt. Smith asked 
a great deal when he requested 
credit for his Army, but when he 
stated that if Leatherneck 
wishes to keep its good record it 
should apologize to its readers — 
that was the finish. 

The Leatherneck has made 
its record as has its Marine 
readers, and one technicality 
shouldn’t mar that record. If 
TURN PAGE 



















ME GUILTY OF “B.0."? WELL, 
| GUESS | PERSPIRE LIKE 
EVERYONE ELSE ...SO I'D 
BETTER PLAY SAFE 
AND USE NEW 
LIFEBUOY, TOO! 









MAN ALIVE ...THIS NEW 
LIFEBUOY SURE DOES A JOB 
ON DIRT ‘N SWEAT! AND WITH 
MORE THAN TWICE THE 
PURIFYING INGREDIENT I'LL 
BE EXTRA SAFE FROM “8.0” 
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It's new! It’s swell! New Lifebuoy with more 
than TWICE the protective ingredient you've 
been getting—the soap we've been wanting to 
give you for years. Try it! Use it in your daily 
shower to stop “B.O."—to freshen you up 
when you're sweaty and tired. 


NEW LIFEBUOY HAS MORE 
THAN TWICE 
THE PROTECTIVE INGREDIENT 
YOU'VE BEEN GETTING! 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Leatherneck ever retracted a 
statement in favor of the Army, 
that is when a lot of good Marines 
go over the hill. 

My suggestion is that the sol- 
dier involved crawl back in his 
kennel and read a good Army 
journal of some kind. We Marines 
will continue to enjoy Leather- 
neck’s stories. 

Corp. B. L. Littell 
Pacific 


@ In this case we did not 
retract. However, we do 
retract any statement 
when we find we have 
been wrongly or incom- 
pletely informed. We 
don’t have to invent war 
stories about Marines. 
Eds. 


REHABILITATION FURLOUGH 
Sirs: 

There’s some confusion at this 
base about overseas furloughs. 
I'd like to know if the rehabilita- 
tion leave we get when we return 
from overseas is counted on our 
current enlistment leave, which 
is now 30 days. 

Corp. A. R. Peltier 


S. Weymouth, Mass. 


® Rehabilitation fur- 
lough, granted upon re- 
turn from overseas, is 
entered in Service 
Record Books as tur- 
lough, and counts as 
annual furlough. How- 
ever, men may be 
granted additional leave 
within the same enlist - 
ment year that the 
rehabilitation furlough 
occurred, at the rate of 
two and a half days per 
month from the termi- 
nation date of the re- 
habilitation furlough to 
whatever date the fur- 
lough is requested — 
provided such furlough 
has accumulated. Most 
men are unaware of the 
fact that furlough is not 
mandatory — it stillisa 
privilege and depends 
wholly on the exigencies 
of the service. — Eds. 


HELP A HOBBY 
Sirs: 

My hobby is collecting street 
car and bus tokens from the 
various states, and it’s a difficult 
one to pursue without traveling. 

I wonder if some of your read- 
ers throughout the country 
would care to help me by send- 
ing me tokens from their home 
towns. I'd certainly appreciate it. 

Marie DeAngelis 
25 Grosvenor Ave. 
Providence 8, R. I. 


MARINE DISCHARGE BUTTONS 
Sirs: 

When I was discharged, the 
only discharge button issued to 
me was the “ruptured duck.” I'd 
like very much to get a Marine 
button. 

Also, a buddy of mine lost his 
Marine button and wants to get 
a replacement. Can you tell us 
where to write? 

John W. Kelley 
Douglaston, N. Y. 


® Write toCommandant 


Marine Corps, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C., 
giving serial number, 
date and place of dis- 
charge. Or you can go in 
person to your nearest 
Procurement Office with 
your discharge papers.— 
Eds. 


CREDIT CALLAGHAN 
Sirs: 

I always figured your maga- 
zine was pretty truthful, but I 
came across an article that really 
made me see red — the story 
‘Big Blue Baby’’ in your 
November issue. I believe Sgts. 
Decker and Fink were pretty 
confused. I don’t want to dis- 
credit the Ticonderoga, but 
when they claim that the TY shot 
down a plane that the Callaghan 
shot down, that’s going too far. 

As I remember it, the Ti was 
hit by the first Banzai Boy. 
After she was hit, she had to 
drop out of formation, and the 
Callaghan and another tin can 
were sent out to screen her. Then 
the other two Banzai Boys ap- 
peared. They came in over our 
port side about 300 feet off the 
water. Our 20s and 40s downed 
one and scored hits on the other, 
which hit the Ti somewhere 
around the bridge. Aside from 
this point, it was a great article. 

I doubt if this will appear in 
your magazine, but at least I got 
it off my chest. 

Victor Slaucauskas, RdMic 
Shoemaker, Cal. 


@® Our information was 
obtained from usually 
reliable official sources. 
—Eds. 


two BUDDIES 
Sirs: 

I left my old outfit, the 8th of 
March, while they were still on 
Iwo Jima, and so far I haven’t 
found out what happened to 
most of my buddies there. 

I sure would like to hear from 
some of the men in Co. A, 24th 
Marines, and Co. B, 4th Pioneer 
Bn., Fourth Division. 

Jack Sides 
Henning, Tenn. 


CHOW SKEPTIC 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading 
Sound Off and came across the 
letter of the bragging mess ser- 
geants. (MTSgt. Benn’s letter in 
November and SSgt. Little’s let- 
ter in August.) Now what I want 
to know is, where can I find 
galleys that serve such wonder- 
ful chow? 

I have been in the Corps for 
some time and have eaten in 
quite a few galleys, both State- 
side and Pacific and I have yet 
to eat in a galley that doesn’t 
serve over a half-dozen different 
dehydrated foods at one time 
or another. Of course, I can be 
wrong, but I'll have to eat in the 
galley a week before I'll believe 
what the MTSgt. says. 

The Sound Off column is grand 
and so is the magazine as a 
whole, but I think some Marines 
could brag a little less. 

PFC Eugene C. Whitmire 
Pacific 


NAVY COMES THROUGH 
Sirs: 

It happened in an elevator of 
the RCA building in New York. 
The crowd coming from a broad- 
cast filled the elevator, and 
standing in the back corner was 
a lone Marine, his face badly 
scarred and misshapen from 

received on Okinawa. 
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The last five to board the car 
were all naval officers with Pacific 
ri . 

Someone wisecracked, ‘“‘Well, 
here is where the Navy takes 
over. .What chance has one lone 
Marine in this crowd!” 

Stiffly, one of the officers turned 
to the wisecracker and said, “It 
only needs one Marine!’ The 
doors closed and the elevator 
went down in absolute silence. 

As for me, I would like to have 
shaken the hand of each of those 
naval officers. You see, that Ma- 
rine was my son, on leave from 
St. Albans hospital. 

Name Withheld By Request 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


MARINE BEST SELLER 
Sirs: 

Enclosed is a money order for 
$24 for 24 copies of the new 
“Guidebook for Marines.” 

I am a supervisor in the ma- 
chine shop and I’ve gotten almost 
100 per cent cooperation from the 
men who will be here for some 
time yet. 

With all the gum beaters in 
the Marine Corps, I am very 
proud to say there are lots of 
men who are still interested in 
the outfit. 

Please send the books as soon 
as they are available, and I hope 
it’s soon. 

MTSgt. George H. Dokoupil 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


® Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
They’re going like hot 
cakes, folks, so don’t de- 
lay — get your orders in 
now! — Eds. 


THAT MAN IS HERE AGAIN 
Sirs: 

I am back home on furlough in 
Duluth, so I have time to write 
about something in the Decem- 
ber Leatherneck which really 
‘got me hot. 

In the story on the Miss 
America contest, the writer, 
Lieutenant Tolbert, made this 
goofy statement: ‘Bess Myerson, 
Miss New York City, the ulti- 
mate winner, was the favorite for 
obvious physical reasons from 
the start .. . She is around six 
feet, one inch, in low-heeled 
shoes... ” What does Tolbert 
think they are running at Atlan- 
tic City, an elimination to pick a 
girls’ basketball team? 

Me, I like small girls like 
Arlene Anderson, Miss Minne- 
sota, who is almost a foot shorter 


than Miss Myerson — and a lot 
better looking, I think. 

PFC Homer Baugh, Jr. 
Duluth, Minn.. 


A NEW RECORD? 
Sirs: 

The undersigned have been 
together for 21 months, from San 
Diego to Japan, with 15 months 
overseas. 

The record is that we have all 
held the same rank and each 
time one was promoted, the 
other nine were, too. 

Pvt. J. W. Graham 
(Also signed by Privates Pat 
Braden, A. D. Burton, B. L. 
Cass, R. E. Edwards, J.A.Evans, 
G. H. Hart, C. G. Haugen, 
W. O. Hobbs, O. M. Jensen) 


@ This record snows us; 
especially all ten being 
promoted together! — 
Eds. 


WHERE 1S CHAIN? 
Sirs: 

I should like very much to get 
in touch with the man who took 
such excellent care of me when 
I was evacuated from Iwo Jima 
on 2 March 1945. 

I was evacuated on the APA 
11 (USS Feland), where the 
man, PFC Chain, was held in 
floating reserve with the rest of 
the 3rd Marines. 

Since the Corpsmen on that 
ship were so overworked, some 
Marines helped out and Chain 
was one of these men. I was 
quite sick and, I’m afraid, very 
demanding, but Chain was al- 
ways cheerful and willing to do 
anything that was asked of him. 
I couldn’t have asked for better 
treatment. 

After we arrived at Guam, 
Chain continued to visit me and 
brought me things which every 
bed patient desired. He worked 
out of the Chaplain’s office, I 
believe, but more than that, I 
can’t help you. 

Denton R. Moore, ex-Corp. 
1400 Bigelow North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


@ Since it’s impossible 
to check with such scant 
information, we hope 
that anyone who knows 
Chain, or where he may 


be reached, will write to~ 


Mr. Moore.—Eds. END 
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“You'll have to excuse my husband. He isn't 
quite used to civilian life yet” 























Sruvr with the Marine Corps Institute 
can be mighty valuable to you .. . 
yet it doesn’t cost a cent. Textbooks 
and instruction service are furnished 


free of charge . . . and you study 
in your spare time wherever you're 
stationed. 

This is the route to becoming a 
trained man—an expert—in any voca- 
tion of your choice. Such training helps 
you to advance to higher pay grades 
—or prepares you for a good job when 
you change to civvies. 

M.C.I. is your institute — ready to 
serve you. All you have to do is ask 
for an enrolment blank. 

Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accountancy—C. P. A. Practical Electrician 
Aeronautical Engr. RADIO — General — 





Automobile Opercting — 
A wiadi, a4. | 7 Servicing 
Bookkeepi Reading Shop 
Civil E Biueprints 
Diesel Engines Refrigeration 
Drawing Stenographic — 
High Schoo! Subjects Secretorial 


LANGUAGES—French— Surveying and 


oo beg Toolmoking 
Mechine Shop WELDING—Ges 
Mathematics and Electric 


For enroiment application blanks and 
full information, write now te — 

U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Merine Barracks, Washington, D.C. 
NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded, the international Seheets of 
Seranten, Pa., have had the privilege the 
institute and Marines with certain lessen texts and 


serviees. It is te the Institute and the Marine Corps 
that 1.C.S. dedicates the above message. 
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Parris Island is bleak 
and has a storied past 


by Sgt. James Atlee Phillips 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


RRIS ISLAND, a sandy, palmetto-dotted area off the South 
P'Ceroiina coast, is the cradle of the Marine Corps. During its 

history as a training base more than 420,000 fighting men have 
been sent out fram this bleak proving ground to set a record for valor 
in two World Wars and innumerable smaller campaigns. In addition, 
the smartly disciplined products of this training station have seen duty 
in all the great cities of the world. In peacetime crack Marine garri- 
son units have guarded American lives and property internationally, 
: and in wartime they have established a combat record that ranks 
i their Corps with the great military units of history. 
. Parris Island has not always been a Marine training center. It 
was first visited by Velasquez de Ayllon in 1526. The Spaniard was 
seeking gold and slaves, and he claimed Parris and the surrounding 
islands for his country. But there was no gold, so de Ayllon left, and 
aia the territory was not visited again until Jean Ribault landed in 1562 
’ under the fleur-de-lis banner. Ribault was leading a party of French 





Bee Huguenots. His men built a fort and left the nucleus of a colony 
54 behind. The colony failed. Its members built a boat and finally got 
cael back to France. 


The claims of two European powers were thus extablished, and for 
200 years Spain fought bitterly to prevent settlement of the area by 
other nations. (A great many shaven-headed recruits have since re- 
gretted that Spain lost the argument.) In 1629 the island was included 
in the Sir Robert Heath grant, which ran from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi river. 

Port Royal, gateway to Parris Island, was at one time a very im- 
portant seaport, and in 1874 the entire United States fleet rode at anchor 
in its harbor. The first Marine Corps post was established on the island 
in 1891, and with the exception of a few years of naval use, Parris 
has been engaged in Marine training since that time. 

For hundreds of thousand of “‘boots,’’ the semi-tropical island has 
been, temporarily, the grimmest place this side of purgatory. As a 
transition point for taking sloppy civilians and welding them into 
the best fighting men this or any other country can show, many 
feet have been marched in swollen pain and many souls have béen 
made unhappy. Yet the graduates of Parris Island are a clannish 
lot, and have a spirit that can come only from men proud of them- 
selves and their capabilities. For these island-trained Marines have 
written their record indelibly across the face of American history; 
in the tumult of battle, the alumni of Parris have established a legend 
of cool efficiency and bravery. On these pages is shown the way Ma- 
rines are made. 









re. 
Platoon Sgt. John Rintalan, drill instructor, reads the inscription on 
the commemorative shaft that marks the site where Ft. Charles stood 
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With the exception of a few headquarters buildings, most structures at an eye to rough treatment from men who are undergoing severe combat 
Parris Island are. not especially photogenic, being constructed more with training. This building houses the headquarters of Major General Vogr 
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DLE OF THE CORPS (continued 


Major General Clayton Vogel, commandant of the Parris Island recruit depot, who 
has been in the Marine Corps for 41 years, soon will be retired from active duty 


nd 

fi. : cs 
Colonel Shaler Ladd, Chief of Staff for General Vogel, has 
been serving in the Marine Corps for more than 30 years 





Colonel Walter Stuart and Lieutenant Colonel W. Duplantis 
are the CO and the executive officer of the recruit depot 


The story of Parris Island is a story of the 
Marine recruits and the men who train them 


The topography of Parris Island is not impressive and, with the 
exception of a few headquarters buildings, its structures are not 
photogenic. This is not important for Parris Island is really only men 

men engaged in training, and recruits undergoing the tough pro- 
gram necessary to fit them for combat. 

These pictures deal with the phases of recruit training, from the 
“‘boot’s,”’ point of view. If you passed through the vale of tears there 
you will recall many of the incidents shown. Drill instructors are 
legendary in the Corps, and the poor recruit is something less than 
heroic. (The training, naturally, is not nearly so tough now as it was 
when your platoon went through.) But when this story was 
obtained it could be seen, quite plainly, that it is still a matter of 
blood, sweat and sore backs. The zombies still trudge through the 
sand and the belly-rock still gives the ex-citizens much discomfort. 

The recruit pictured here is Pvt. E. J. Miller, of West Monroe, 
J ouisiana. Miller is a big boy (6'3", 204 Ibs.), and he played tackle 


when he was in high school. Just before he came into the Corps, he 
was driving gravel trucks. He came to Parris Island on the Civil 
War type train that serves Port Royal, on July 29, 1945, and was 
put in Platoon 471. For drill instructor he drew stocky Platoon Sgt. 
John Rintalan, who has a sense of humor (which a DI needs badly), 
and a notable combat record. 

There are so many ways to make a Parris Island recruit unhappy 
that this story could not cover them all. While many of them seemed 
unnecessary (to the recruit), all had a definite bearing on the train- 
ing program. They were intended to supplement either the disci- 
plinary process or the toughening process. It is not possible to take a 
zoot suiter, which Miller was not, and expect him to uphold the 
Marine legend just by talking sweetly to him. Therefore the business 
of knocking the rough edges off civilians looks something like these 
pictures. If you went through Parris Island, or San Diego, you may 
not have enjoyed it, but you are a lot better man for it. 
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Drill Instructor Rintalan looks to heaven for guidance as a shaking batch is facing Rintalan and wearing a very attractive sports hat which he will 
of “people” climb off the antiquated train at Port Royal. Pvt. E. J. Miller not be wearing much longer. Pitiless onlookers shout “you'll be sorry...” 
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_ Portrait of o very sad choracter, Miller watches apprehensively as the Pvt. Miller draws dungarees, the Marine way. You hove to be a better 
; callous barber denudes c civilian’s head. This is where the trouble begins then fair broken-field runner to negotiate that hygienic department 
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LE OF THE CORPS (continued) 


The recruits assemble outside the hygienic unit and Rintalan arranges Confusion march! On the tenth training day Rintalan throws a series 
Miller's collar. First boot's jacket is a fit, but his body is way off of fast rear marches into Platoon 471. And this is the unhappy result 


Ten-shun!! The boots of Platoon 471 scramble to attention as their 
drill instructor darkens the squad room door. This happens at all hours 
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There's always one who fails to get the word. Big Stoop Miller is at Drill instructors get some queer delight from running tired boots in 
“present arms” and every s0dy else is wrong. They all went up to port and out of squadroom. This maneuver is repeated many, many times 
10 





Boots get needled several ways at Parris Island, but here the corpsmen A big item in the recruit's Sunday is the washing session, where the 
gang up on Miller. That square needle never does show up, fortunately | dungorees and cutters are scrubbed and Cloroxed to a nice salty shade 


Home of the unhappy feet. Here the boots thrust their throbbing dogs frowns on “sick bay” soldiers probably went to have his examined when 
| out for the corpsman’s attention, in sick bay. The drill instructor who he wos a recruit. When you're walking on blisters it is time to go 
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CRADLE OF THE CORPS (continued) 
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Here is that gutbusting belly-rock exercise. If this picture had been inspection. Captain Witkoski, commanding officer of the First Battalion, Mi 


wired for sound, you would hear the boots groaning and panting. Remember? snatches the rifie from Miller while Sgt. Rintalan stands at attention 
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What strange Martian robots can these be? The bucket-heads of Platoon In addition, such bucket drills usually call for considerable shouting 
471 mark time noisily because some knucklehead called the rifle a gun while the metal headgear is being worn and the acoustics are terrible P 
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That letter from home. Miller is only a fast blur as he grabs at the Squeeze it off, gyrene. Miller fires the Ml from the sitting _ position. He 
precious missive Sgt. Rintalan is holding out. Slow ones go around again was a good shot, made sharpshooter. The coach is Sgt. Wilburn Peterson 
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If you fire you've got to pull the targets. Don't rub your eyes when you get outside!! On the assault course Miller and another boot 
Miller sweats in the butts, pasting up holes But some zombie will do it and cry for hours come off the high board with rifles and belts 
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Recruit Miller {in the air) takes the water hazard while a less fortunate buddy hits the drink Field day, with sand. The boots bend down to 
with a splash. It's tough training but it came in handy on Tarawa and the other beachheads a scrubbing job, with sand, water, bricks 
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Ailler had sentry go in the boondocks. Here he is pacing up and down at at a fast clip, double-timing most of the way. They were under full field 
Hliot’s Beach. He and his platoon made it from the First Battalion area transport packs and Rintalan kept them closed up the whole weary way 
Tuan pace §8= 13 








CRADLE OF THE CORPS (continued) 
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That long delayed call home. Miller finally reaches the vintage telephone 
after waiting hours in line. Beaufort answers, then home, and the news 
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He who gets caught — Pvt. Miller was apprehended buying ice cream in 
the PX without permission. He gets to keep the ice cream, but like this 
s — 
\ 
During mess duty week Miller drew the Gi house. This shouldn't happen Private E. J. Miller, finished product. The Marine emblem on that cap is i 
to a hog, but it happened to him. Here he is buffing up a garbage can the approximate equivalent of at least buck sergeant in another service 
oa e * 2 
Drill Instructor duty is tough, being wearing 
” + t 
on the nerves, but it is vital to the Corps 
| Johnny Rintalan is a trim, chunky platoon sergeant who has been and both cities are crowded. The business of playing nursemaid to a 
in the Corps since 1939. Enlisting when he was 18 years old Rin lot of knuckleheads is extremely wearing on the nerves, and the hours 
‘ talan spent 31 months and one day overseas. In that time he got to are long and inconvenient. Remember that if a drill instructor marche 
Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester, Peleliu, Milne Bay and many other his zombies 10 miles, he goes with them. Although he is better con- 
j points of violence when the war was young and very black for our ditioned, the recruits get to leave in nine weeks, and all the drill in- [ 
side. His oufit was the First Amphibious Tractor Battalion, First structor has to look forward to is another batch of left-footed ‘‘people.”’ 
Division. Anybody familiar with Corps history knows that Johnny Men like Rintalan are the basic factors upon which the Corps is 
Rintalan was there when it was a rugged league. built, and upon which it has written its record. It has been said the 
Late in 1944 he came back and reported to Parris Island as a drill NCOs run the Marine Corps, and this is evident at Parris Island. It 
instructor. This is not good duty because, outside of working hours, used to be tough to make Marines out of men who had volunteered; a 
there is a whole lot of nothing to do around the island. On a 72 DlIs when they started coming from selective service, it got even tougher. nail 
can get to Charleston or Savannah. but the transportation is bad Drill instructors have a hard job, and they do it exceedingly well. 
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Drill instructors eat well. They should, for they have been under fire in'a lot of places where 


ss 
the chow was pretty bad. All of them are men with combat records and it is an earned right 


John Rintalan is 


Platoon Sgt. 
Michigan, and has served his 


from Pontiac, 
country well 


Beaufort is a sad liberty town. Here Johnny 
Rintalan cuts up a touch with a passing MP 


OS TPL 


Johnny Rintalan has a beer in the new Staff NCO'’s Club at Parris Island. The pretty girl is 
one of those South Carolina mirages. She belongs to somebody else, for women are scarce 
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smartly drilled unit, ready to wear the emblem and uphold the traditions of the whole Corps 
mND O15 


Island has a golf course. Teeing off This is what they make at Parris Island. Platoon 471, First Recruit Battalion, swings ovt as a 
while his two friends watch 
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Your keister belongs to m 


by PFC William Milhon 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


ARELLI is my man. He’s the cook at Double 
P mess hall, and if it wasn’t for him Parris 
Island would be a hungry place indeed. 

On this morning I had a great desire for a quart of 
milk. All I had to do was enter the galley and say, 
“Sir, I want a quart of milk,” and Sergeant Carelli 
would practically break a mess boy’s arm getting it 
for me. Carelli is my man. 

I felt trouble in the air when I walked into that 
galley. There was a tense feeling in the place. 
Knuckleheads were massaging the range with sand- 
paper and steel wool. The pot wallopers were work- 
ing silently, furiously. I hoped that this meant a 
Colonel’s inspection, but I had the feeling instead, 
that Carelli had blown his top. Love trouble. 

I had the feeling that Carelli was all fouled up 
with Gertrude again. 

I started to back out the door. 

“*What in the hell are you doing in my kitchen?” 

I was in for it. 

“Get gut!” screamed Carelli, seizing me by the 
collar. $ 
Cook are temperamental. That is all right with 
me, but Carelli weighs about two forty and it isn’t 
fat. I was in for it. 

You see, I’m just a boot, but I happen to be from 
Brownsville, Pa. Gertrude is from Brownsville, too, 
and I have known her for a long time. Do you get the 
pitch? I knew her and her moods, and the Sarge 
would ask my advice about this and that. I was a 
great help to him. But, in spite of that, Carelli’s love 
life was very complex and fouled up. 

I should have-seen this trouble coming. Things 
had been too easy for a long while. Gertrude loved 
the Sarge and the Sarge loved Gertrude and I was 
getting fat. 

**I’'d like to get a quart of milk,” I said. 

“You may go up to see the man,” shouted Carelli. 
**See how much milk you get out of a Colonel!”’ 

One of the mess boys dropped a pot. 

“Boy,” yelled Carelli at the boot, “‘all you will 
ever see in the Marine Corps is my kitchen. You're 
going to wish you’d never been born!” 

I waited while he chewed on this poor knucklehead. 
I didn’t want to wait, but I had the impression that 
he wanted me to stay. He was still holding me about 
six inches off the floor by the collar of my jacket. 

**You!” he said to me. ‘ You better give your soul 
to the Lord. Your keister belongs to me.”’ 

We were now moving in the direction of the door. 
I was hoping that he would just throw me out, the 
way he had done the time Gertrude had lunch with 
the major, but we went through the door together 
and headed for the GI shed. I hated to think about 
it. I can’t discuss love with so many smells around me. { 

Carelli looked at the knuckleheads in the G 
house and they made a concerted movement toward 
the door. Carelli drew in his breath — his chest ex 
pansion is marvelous, especially when he is fouled ug 
with Gertrude — but before he could bellow the 
boots disappeared. 

Carelli looked at me and started to say some- 
thing. Then he let go of my collar and sat down on 4 
crate and placed his head in his hands. 

“Gertrude,” he whispered, brokenly, “‘is being 
buzzed by a swabbie.”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ I said. 

“ee Yes.” 

**We’ll have to think of something,”’ I said. 

“‘Do you know what I’m going to do?” asked 
Carelli. 

He was slowly opening and closing his huge hand 

I shook my head. Of course, I knew what he had itt 
mind. I hated to think about it. 

**I will feed them ‘C’ ration,”’ he said. “‘For week 
I shall feed these people nothing but ‘C’ ration.” 

Something had to be done. I couldn’t allow Care 
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to vent his frustration on 3000 hungry boots. 

“Perhaps this buzzing is just friendship,” I sug- 
gested. “‘This association may be just a lovely 
Saturday Evening Post friendship.” 

**No,” sobbed Carelli. 

I said no more, having known Gertrude since 
kindergarten. She is slender and sweet. She’s got 
laughter in her eyes and her hair is soft as tropical 
night. She has a habit of standing close to you when 
she talks. It gives you a weak feeling in your chest, 
and all your gentlemanly instincts tell you to back 
away from her, but Gertrude has a habit of getting 
you against a bulkhead. In short, she is as effective 
against male personnel as the Mark II grenade. Any 
man who can be platonic with Gertrude is a man in 
clothing only. 

I hate to think about Gertrude when I’m in a place 
like the GI shed. I hate to think about her while 
I’m in boot camp, too. She used to stroke my hair 
(at one time, I had hair) with those slim beautiful 
hands. Oh, my aching back . . . 

“You better think of something,” said Carelli. 
“She'll be here soon. I got to have that woman for 
my own or I shall go mad!” 

A cook can be very dramatic. 

““A cake,” I suggested. 

“* Aaaaagh!” 

‘What woman can resist a luscious cake that has 
been baked by a man who loves her?” 

“No. That is stupid.” 

“TI haven't time,” he said. 

“sas 

The idea was taking hold. 

“*T could tell her that I had a surprise for her — ” 

“*That’s the solution, sir,” I said. ‘“‘I knew you’d 
think of something.” 

“I always think of something,”’ shouted Carelli. 
“‘Why should I waste my time talking to a stupid 
boot like you?” 

My feet started toward the door. I could sense a 
violent mood coming on. But I decided to stay, 
because a mule could not have broken the grip he 
had on my dungarees. 

“You must stay until she comes,” he said. “‘ You 
must witness my triumph. That swabbie! Aaaagh! 
He has nothing. Nothing. He wears glasses. All he 
does is go skrrsh with a needle. How I hate him!”’ 

Carelli shook me, thoughtfully, dislocating one of 
my sacral vertebrae. 

“What kind of cake does Poopsie like?” he 
demanded. 

“Chocolate.” 

He seemed crestfallen. He had hoped for some- 
thing complex, something to do justice to his great 
ability and his great love. 

“She has always been silly about chocolate. I used 
to buy chocolate goodies for her,” I told him. 

“*I shall make a cake that has never had an equal,” 
said Carelli, dropping me, absentmindedly, into a 
GI can. He walked grandly through the screen door 
without opening it. 

I took it easy for a while. I wasn’t worried about 
explaining my absence to my Drill Instructor. The 
odds were eight to five that he wouldn’t miss me. 
And if he did wonder where I was he might confuse 
me with another guy in our outfit by the name of 
Smith. Poor Smith often got EPD on my account. 
If I got caught today, the DI would tell me to ride 





the range. He didn’t know of my connection with 
Carelli. I wasn’t worried. 

A garbage truck careened around the corner and 
squealed to a stop near the GI shed where I sat. 

“‘Hi, knucklehead,” said Gertrude. ~ 

Hi, Stinky,” I said. 

She looked sweet in dungarees with that cutter 


*’ perched on her head. I felt again the urge to beat the 


hell out of the person who had assigned her to a 
garbage truck. Gertrude should have no truck with 
garbage. She was made to sit on an oyster-white 
divan and just look beautiful. 

**What’s the scoop on this swabbie?”’ I asked. 

“‘Fiddle-faddle,” said Gertrude. 

She knew that would irritate me. 

“*Carelli is sore.” 

“So what?” 

‘Please, please, be sweet. Please be a good little 
girl.” 7 ‘ 

There was a commotion in the kitchen. A wild bel- 
low of profanity. Two mess men came sprawling 
through the door. Then came Carelli. He paused 
dramatically in the doorway. 

**Poopsie,”” he said. 

It was like the drowsy sounds that birds make in 
their nests at twilight; it was soft like a warm wind 
off the Adriatic. Carelli had the Barrymore touch. 

“See you?” I whispered. 

“‘Ummm,” said Gertrude. 

I retired to the background. I couldn’t watch. Not 
that Carelli isn’t good. He has a technique that is 
very effective, if one cares for slop. After all, he loved 
Gertrude so much that he couldn’t help drooling. I 
can overlook that. Gertrude makes one drool. 

Carelli told a joke. Then he laughed, frightening 
everything within a radius of one mile. Gertrude 
smiled at him. I couldn’t watch it. 

He was telling her about the surprise. He was 
asking her for a date, but she was sorry. 

“It is this swabbie,”’ roared Carelli, nearly over- 
turning the truck in his excitement. 

“You mean Harold?” 

**Who cares what his filthy name is?” 

‘*Harold is a mess,” said Gertrude. 

“‘Oh,” said Carelli. ‘Oh. Aaaah!”’ 

“Tonight I get my beauty sleep,”’ said Gertrude. 

“*My Poopsie,” said Carelli, fondly. 

** About this surprise?” 

**This evening. Early,”’ Carelli shouted. 

“Bye,” said Gertrude. She waved at me and 
wheeled her truck away. 

Carelli picked me up and was about to kiss me, 
but the Colonel, who had narrowly escaped being 
crushed by Gertrude’s truck, drove up just then, 
saving my life. 

“‘What’s for dinner?” I asked Carelli. 

**Nothing is too good for my boys.” 

“og sole” 

““Today, we have steak,”’ said Carelli, his eyes 
glistening with what may have been tears of hap- 
piness. ‘‘Steak with mushrooms and Carelli Sauce. 
And we have ice cream, cake — ah, cake — beau- 
tiful chocolate cake.” 

Everything was set. 

As I said before, Carelli is my man. 

. - > 

There is a great oak at the edge of the boondocks 
and the grass underneath it is softer than anything 
whipped up by Simmons. There is a moon in South 
Carolina that makes one glad he’s alive, especially 
when the woman he loves is beside him. And 
chocolate cake, too. 

“That Carelli is a wonderful cook,”’ I said. 

‘“*I don’t care for chocolate,” said Gertrude. 

“T love it, Stinky.” 

“‘That’s good enough for me,”’ she said, biting my 
ear just a little. ‘You darling knucklehead.” 

Gertrude and I have a house picked out in Browns- 
ville. And as soon as I’m out, as soon as she’s out, 
that is, when we are out... 

I hate to think about it! END 
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lock, stock and barrel — load all its mil- 

lion people, industries, facilities and 
services aboard thousands of transports and 
big cargo ships. Move the whole kaboodle by 
convoy with destroyer and cruiser escort and 
build a new Frisco in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Impossible? The Navy did a comparable 
job developing Guam into a major advanced 
base and staging area for the Marine Corps and 
Army in the great battle of logistics — the 
art of transporting, quartering and supplying 
military troops for an operation. 

that is not all. Changing the location of 
an organization like San Francisco was a mere 
sideline to give the sailors something to do 
when they weren't tossing 3000 tons of shells 
at Tarawa, 30,000 tons at the Marianas, or 
47,000 tons at Okinawa during the first 75 
days of that final operation. They threw an- 
other Liberty ship load the last week of 
Okinawa. 

For each Marine who set foot on that last 
Japanese island fortification, five and one-half 
tons of equipment and supplies landed with 
him. He was on the receiving end of a 100- 
ship-a-month supply line from our West Coast. 
Then, after the first day, the Navy put each 
man on an allowance — one ton a month. At 
no place in the Pacific did the Leathernecks’ 
battle expense account run higher. 

It took 150 similar operations to the 
final whammy on aps. Vice Admiral 
Daniel E. Barbey's Amphibious Force, Seventh 
Fleet, supported 56 of them. The Admiral 
kept his own tally — 1,076,000 mien landed 
and 6,000,000 tons of supplies carted across 
the ocean. That is where places like Guam 
come in as a springboard for future invctions. 

The first thing the Navy did in converting 
Guam to a jumping-off place for invasion was 
find the right combination of specialists to do 
the job. Three thousand construction experts 
were put of on Guam, each with 2000 separate 
items of personal equipment, including a tooth- 
brush. They carried their tools ashore — 8000 
tons of them. They carved down the moun- 
tains and threw them in the swamps. Then they 
brought ashore the 53,000 tons of actual 
building materials which went into Guam. The 
base was completed in a little over 2 month. 

If the fers ad not surrendered when they 
did, the Navy would have had to do the same 
thing with liven only this time the staging 
area would serve as a jumping-off place for 
beachheads on Honshu. We would have been 
only 800 miles from Tokyo but more like 
8000 from home. To make another Guam out 
of Okinawa, it would have taken eight times 
as much shipping es was used to establish the 
Normand Seeaiiiend from Great Britain. 

When the war ended, the Navy had its new 
logistical problems worked out. 


PFC VERNON LANGILLE 
Leatherneck Staff _— , 
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Corps today. Oh, you won't notice 

it when you pass his waist-high shop 
next time you're down on Main Steet. 
You probably won't give a first glance to 
the stump of « man, strapped to his plat- 
form. You'd never notice his busy hands 
just making keys. He'll still have on his 
shapeless old sweater and the cep with the 
visor pulled well down over his eyes. 

His horizon will still be a forest of legs, 
legs trimly clad in silk hose or bare, legs 
incased in trousers, baggy and frayed at the 
cuff, or pressed to a razor-edge crease. 
Don't worry about trying to catch his eye. 
He learned a long time ago that there are 
some things more peinful than being 
strapped to a platform all day long. There's 
the almost unbearable pain of looking pity 
in the eye and that worse pain of being 
looked at as a thing, not a man. So, he 

Ils his visor down over his brow and 
Seotee himself with his keys. 

But today he rejoined the Marine Corps. 
He knows and the Kid knows. 

At first the Kid was just another pair of 
legs, legs wearing trousers of Marine green, 
pressed to a crease that almost had a cutting 
edge, a cinch to pass the inspection of the 
toughest top kick in any outfit, trousers 
with just a ripple of a bulge where ‘seasoned 
calve-muscle strained ever so slightly against 
the back crease. The shoes held a shine that 
caught the sun like a mirror, in the three 
hides it took for them to cross the key- 
makers horizon. He almost looked up and 
then he remembered and went back to 
making keys. 

The next thing he knew, it was happening; 
the Kid was squatting there on his haunches, 
his hands hanging relaxed between his 
knees, his back against the wall of the tall 
building only a shoulder's width away from 
the key-makers shop. 

For the first time in a dozen years or 
more, the key-maker glanced up and looked 
a man square in the eye from fis own level 
of vision. That was startling enough but it 
was what he didn't see in those eyes that 
gave him the jolt that ‘‘almost took him 
off his feet." (This was the first time that he 
had “sought g that homey old expression 
without wincing, since that day in Belleau 
Wood.) 

He found neither pity nor self-conscious- 
ness in the eyes peering into his. He saw 
the straightforward look of clear blue eyes 
taking a man's measure of him and then 
settling back for a good “bull session.” 
They might have been back on some lowa 
farm squatting in the barn yard, whittling 
and chewing straws and talking about the 
crops or the county fair, or they could have 
been a couple of guys just shooting the 
breeze while they waited for chow call 
back in the barracks. 

The Kid stayed there for quite a while. 
It wasn't for long, really, measured by the 
clock, but it was for quite a timeless while 
— long enough for the key-maker to talk 
about his cld outfit for the first time in 
about as long as he could remember, and 
long enough for both of them to find out 
that, while | 2gs are mighty handy things to 
have in combat, a man can do without them 
and still be a damned good Marine. 


S. J. REMILLARD 
USMC Correspondent 
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WO men crouch in the brush at the roadside. 

An armored car roars around the curve at 

high speed. As it passes, one of the men aims 
carefully, a flaming rocket whooshes out of the ba- 
zooka. The car careens off the road and crashes over 
on its side. 

War? No, just a holdup. Postwar style. 

It hasn’t happened yet, but Wells Fargo and other 
agencies that ship large sums by armored trucks 
are afraid it will. Their vehicles are protection 
against ordinary small arms and most explosives. 
But not against the armor-piercing projectiles de- 
veloped during the war for use against tanks. 

Representatives of these companies are alarmed 
over the possibility to the point of seeking FBI 
advice. 

Where would the criminals get their bazooka? 
That’s easy. From some GI who, thinking it would 
make a swell souvenir, smuggled it home. Don’t 
think it can’t be done. Authorities have already in- 
tercepted two jeeps which GIs tore down and tried 
to ship home piecemeal, in small packages. 

Just how many weapons are in civilian hands in 
this country now authorities can’t even estimate, 
but it is known that hundreds of thousands of as- 
sorted rifles, pistols, land-mines, grenades, shells and 
automatic weapons were sent back to the States by 
souvenir-happy servicemen from every war theatre. 
They came by ship, by plane and by submarine, 
through the mails and in the seabags and personal 
luggage of millions of servicemen. 

Many of these are being intercepted and confis- 
cated. But it is known that countless thousands of 
lethal weapons are getting through. Many of these 
‘“ssathe hands of lawless elements and it 

d with an anticipated postwar 





Do you have a little hand 
grenade at home? Better 
give it a ‘Deep Six’ or 


you may be sorreee 


crime wave, that has the country’s coppers chewing 
their fingernails. In December, chiefs of police of 
all major cities placed the problem of souvenir 
weapons at the top of their annual meeting agenda. 

It isn’t an academic question with them, some- 
thing they fear for the future. Your big town cop 
isn’t ordinarily a “‘ Nervous Nelly.”” But he knows, 
for instance, that crime in all eight classifications 
of major offenses increased 10.3 percent during the 
first nine months of 1945 compared to the same 
period in 1944. The upward trend is accelerating 
rather than diminishing. The FBI reported a 15.8 
overall increase in September over the same month 
in 1944. 

Souvenir weapons played an ominous part in 
much of this crime. Police and sheriffs’ departments 
in every part of the nation have taken German, 
Italian, Japanese and U.S. service weapons away 
from hoodlums arrested for crimes or picked up for 
questioning. 

The average American is the world’s most per- 
sistent and ingenious curio collector. Putting him 
in uniform and taking him out of his home commu- 
nity stimulated this collecting mania to the point 
where it has become an international phenomenon. 

Use of these weapons by criminals isn’t the only 
cause for alarm. No Marine in his right mind, pre- 
sumably, would let his kids play games with a loaded 
BAR. Nor would he, presumably, sleep soundly in 
his sack if he knew a fully loaded anti-personnel 
mine was doing duty as a bookend in his living 
room back home. 

Yet postal and customs authorities have found 
live grenades, daisy cutters, flares, booby traps and 
other explosive weapons in packages shipped to the 
States by U.S. Marines. 
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Many a weapon has been inspected before being 
forwarded to the designated address and found to 
have a live round in the chamber. In one package, 
postal inspectors found a live 81 mm shell ready to 
go off. Another package inspected held a butterfly 
bomb, an anti-personnel contraption that flutters 
around in the air throwing shrapnel in every di- 
rection. 

The Navy has developed a new X-ray instrument 
to facilitate detection of contraband, especially 
weapons. In San Francisco they check as many as 
1600 packages a day with the “Inspectoscope.”’ 
Hundreds of murderous souvenirs have been dis- 
covered this way. 

Despite these precautions, lethal keepsakes still 
get through, and relatives and friends of servicemen 
have been killed by them. 

A lot of officers are as bad as the GIs in their 
souvenir hunting and show as little judgment in 
what they try to send home. One Navy officer tried 
to get a package through containing a Garand rifle 
and ammunition. He declared the contents as “‘sea 
shells,”” but he didn’t fool the ‘‘ Inspectoscope.” 

No one can estimate how many Marines were 
killed in their search for souvenirs. The Japs knew 
about our curio craze and used it to their advantage 
in the booby-trap. 

Legal obstacles to the shipping and possession 
of weapons are plentiful, and there have been num- 
erous arrests and prosecutions. It isn’t always just 
the offending serviceman who ends up with his nog- 
gin in the noose. Sometimes his friends get it too. 
There was such a case in southern California. A man 
was arrested, jailed and fined for illegal possession 
of a machine-gun. He got it, he explained, from his 
son who was in the Marine Corps. 


























‘Just a souvenir,” he said. It was an American 
service weapon though, and the Marine son was 
prosecuted for theft of government property. The 
“souvenir” jailed both father and son. 

No U.S. weapons or equipment may be taken for 
souvenirs. Captured enemy equipment is by law 
the property of the U.S. government and not of the 
serviceman who wins it. Possession of machine- 
guns, machine-pistols and automatic weapons of 
certain calibers is forbidden by federal law. This 
applies everywhere in the U.S. There are postal 
regulations forbidding shipment of explosives and 
inflammables. There are state laws regulating pos- 
session of weapons. Any of these laws and regula- 
tions can foul up the GI souvenir-shipper. 

Despite all this, illegal weapons are flooding the 
country. Acknowledging that servicemen and their 
relatives are not likely to turn in such souvenirs, 
regardless of the laws and regardless of their own 
safety, law enforcement agencies in some communi- 
ties have offered this compromise: 

“Bring in the souvenirs, let our weapons experts 
render them harmless and you can keep them. It 
won’t destroy their souvenir value.”’ 

The response has been practically nil. 

Not all souvenirs are weapons, or even helmets, 
gas masks and battle flags. There has been a flood 
of clothing, jewelry, carved heads, silks, porcelain, 
jade and even household goods. Servicemen may 


send gifts through the mails duty free up to $50, and 
personal effects are duty free. One tough-looking 
sergeant caused raised eyebrows when he tried to 
get perfume, costume jewelry and a girdle through 
customs without paying duty, claiming they were 
“‘personal effects.” 

It is unfortunately true that much of what passed 
as souvenir-hunting was plain, unadulterated loot- 
ing. Servicemen stripped hundreds of European 
homes of jewels, silver service, dinner sets and type- 
writers. From Pacific areas, especially Okinawa, 
Marines and Army men sent home bolts of silk, 
tea sets, pottery, statuary and other personal be- 
longings looted from native homes and warehouses. 

Antiques, paintings, rugs and thousands of other 
dutiable articles worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been shipped in. 

Not all of the loot came from foreign homes. 
One seized packag stained enough stolen U.S. 
equipment to stock a ». :all store — 20 boxes of GI 
shirts, trousers, socks, gloves, caps, cravats and 
other clothing. 

One package was found to contain narcotics 
worth $36,000. 

Hundreds of pornographic photographs have been 
seized and destroyed. 

However, American curiosity and curio collecting 
has its positive side. Museums, zoos, scientific in- 
stitutions and research have benefited, for many 
articles seized have ended up in their possession. 

Scientists encouraged servicemen to hunt souve- 
nirs of every sort, especially in the Pacific, and many 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of these 
areas have been made during the war. 

For example, importation of Bird of Paradise 
and aigrette plumage is forbidden. Many a GI spent 
a lot of cash for articles made of these rare and beau- 
tiful feathers only to have them seized by custom 
officials. Some of this contraband found its way into 
museums. 

Although virtually every kind of animal imagin- 
able has been adopted for a pet or mascot by Ma- 
rines overseas, there are very few which may be 
legally brought into the United States. For instance, 
no hooved animals may be brought in without 
special permission. Rabbits, hares, rats, mice and 
mongooses are verboten. This is to prevent intro- 
duction of disease carriers, parasites or agricultural 
pests. No foreign bird or animal may come in with- 
out a pass from the Department of Interior. 

There are other legal complications facing the 
vet who wants to bring home his mascot. Some for- 
eign countries require permits to take birds and 
animals out and our customs inspectors enforce 
these foreign regulations as well. Then there are the 
restrictions of the Migrating Bird Treaty Act, which 
affect almost all birds in this hemisphere. 

The easiest mascots to bring in are the lizard, 
alligator, snake, tortoise or toad. 

All things considered, souvenir-hunting during 
this war hasn’t generally been worth while. Lives 
have been lost in gathering battlefield souvenirs and 
lives have been lost in the U.S. by persons who 
received the mementoes. Millions of dollars have 
been spent for a terrific collection of junk, and much 
of it has been confiscated. Many servicemen have 
been defrauded by native populations and by fellow 
servicemen who sold them fakes. GIs have been 
jailed for evasion of laws and regulations in connec- 
tion with their souvenirs. And worst of all, they have 
greatly contributed to this country’s crime prob- 
lem by flooding the country with dangerous, un- 
registered weapons. 

Marines can take a certain satisfaction in one 
thing — for the most part they haven’t been as 
badly gypped as their Army and Navy brethren. 
First to land, they frequently were able to corner 
the souvenir market. Soldiers and sailors who came 
later had to buy on the Marines’ own terms. =ND 
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“‘Peter Pan’’ makes a comeback 
on the rugged Pacific circuit 


NLY Marines who were around 20 years ago will remember 

Mary Brian, the wonderful find in the early-American 
movie, ‘‘Peter Pan.’’ Mary may not be taking any blue ribbons 
along Hollywood Boulevard these days but when she hit the 
Pacific with the rousing Ruggles USO team she was not exactly 
excess baggage. She actually looked better in the Pacific than in 
“Peter Pan.”’ 

Everywhere that Mary went three other girls were sure to go. 
There was Virginia Carroll, an acrobatic dancer with a talent for 
form; Lilian Gilbert, peddler of songs from down South America 
way, and Emma Lou Welsh, who sings the blues — which is a 
favorite overseas pastime. 

There were also a couple of actors, Del Chain, a stern-faced 
comedian, and Charles Ruggles, the nice little guy of filmdom 
who can get fouled up with the best of Marines. Remember the 
refrigerator scene when he was frustrated in attempts to find out 
whether the light went out when the door closed? Finally Charlie 
got in and shut the door behind him. The light bulb went out, 
mainly because he broke it. But Charlie got the beer someone had 
cached there. He finds it easier to get beer in the Pacific. 
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Lilian Gilbert, soprano singer of South American songs, shows how a girl should look when 
she hasn't a thing to do. After the photographer shot the picture, she got busy — ironing 
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Mary Brian's greatest problem is not what to put 
into this dress, but how to remove the wrinkles 
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In spite of the tough feminine competition, Charlie 
got his share of attention. He told a few jokes 


The girls did not have ‘to spend the whole time traveling and entertaining. They had time for 
a card game. Emma Lou Welsh holds all the cards, as Lilian just sits pretty. Any complaints? 
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Lilian Gilbert amd Mary had to bring their own beauty shop when they visited the Paradise 
isles of the Pacific. The shop was cooperative — the girla took turns beautifying each other 
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Charlie doesn't complain about the Pacific laundry 
service. He just turns to with Gi soap and woter 





“l am Herman Krohn,” he said. “| used to be a 
saddier in ‘E’ Battery of the 15th Artillery.” 


was a part of the Second Army Division in 

World War I, there is a memory-stirring para- 
graph almost at the very beginning of the record of 
that division in World War II: 

“The battle for Hill 192, vital strongpoint on the 
way to St. Lo, was next. One rifle company suc- 
ceeded in reaching the crest June 16, only to be 
driven back in the face of a withering counter-attack. 
The division’s 2nd Engineer Battalion was rushed 
up to fight as infantrymen.” 

The Marine who fought in 1918 may merely sub- 
stitute 142 for 192 — Belleau Wood for St. Lo, and 
go on from there. For the Second Division, the years 
1944 and 1945 were a grim and tedious repetition of 
1918. It was the old story of infantry attack without 
support; of flanks in the air; of having the post of 
honor and of the Second Engineers dropping their 
picks and shovels and hurrying to the aid of some 
hard-pressed infantry outfit. 
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a Marine of the old Fourth Brigade, which 


The Army’s Second Division 
reopened an old Marine 
road on Europe’s battlefield 


The Division hit Omaha beach on June 7, 1944 — 
D plus one. The storm that had delayed the invasion 
for 24 hours had left the Channel still on the prod. 
Artillery, machine guns, transport and the com- 
munications elements could not disembark. The 
infantry stormed ashore with only what the men could 
carry in their hands. But it took the beachhead and 
spread itself, and when the rest of the division got 
ashore it lunged forward. 

Trevieres was the first important town to fall to 
the invading Americans. The Second Division took 
it. Its fall removed the first major obstacle to expan- 
sion of the beachhead. The division punched on to 
crash into the first permanent German defense line 
running west from Brigny through St. Georges d’Elle. 

Here began the war of the hedge rows. Levee-like 
elevation, high as a man’s head, divided fields no 
larger than city building lots. Sunken roads wound 
through the fields. Every square foot was zeroed by 
Kraut guns, and snipers were thicker than fleas on 


a dog. It was here also that the Second Division first 
met that hand-to-hand outfit of the Wehrmacht, the 
Third Parachute Division. It was a professional 
association that was to recur several times. The 
Third Parachute Division proved to be unfortunate. 

Hill 192 guarded the approach to St. Lo for six 
miles around. It was Blanc Mont again. For two 
months the Boche had lavished his skill and in- 
genuity on Hill 192. The infantry hit it and bounced 
back. Artillery and dive bombers rocked it. When 
the guns died away and the bombers went home, 
Heinie went back to work. The infantry finally 
took it. 

When Hill 192 did fall St. Lo, a vital railroad 
junction and keystone to the German defense, had 
to go. The American Army burst out of its beach- 
head. The Second Division, leading the Fifth Corps 
attack, stormed on. Lieutenant General L. T. Gerow, 
Commanding the Corps, cited the division. 

“It was largely through the persistent determina- 
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tion and unfailing courage of the officers and men of 
the Second Division that the battle of the hedge 
rows was won,” he said. 

After 70 consecutive days in battle the Second 
Division was relieved, but only long enough to get to 
Brest. Brest, remembered variously by old Marines 
and made famous by Smedley Butler and his duck 
boards, was one vast nest of U-boats. 

Corporal Hitler had ordered the garrison to hold 
out for 90 days. He neglected to pass the word to the 
Second Division. The Eighth and Twenty-ninth 
Divisions were sent up to bear a hand, and just 39 
days after the initial assault, the Kraut general sur- 
rendered the port to Major General W. M. Robert- 
son, commanding general, Second Division. 

The assault on the outer defenses and the fighting 
in the streets, where the Second Engineers burrowed 
from house to house, developed some of the hardest, 
bloodiest work of the war. But the Second Division, 
in the distorted outlook on life it always has had, 
looks back fondly on the battle of Brest. 

“*We got to sleep in real beds after we got into the 
town. And the cafes... .” 

Brest secured, the Division was rushed across 
France into Belgium. Division headquarters were at 
St. Vith when the division was ordered to move up 
and take the great Ruhr river dams. To get there it 
had to break through the massive defenses Jerry had 
erected to guard those vital points. The Second 
Division was well on its way when Von Rundstedt 
threw his last despairing punch. 

Adjoining divisions fell away. The Second Divi- 
sion’s flanks were in the air; a normal condition for 
that outfit except when the First American Division 
or the Senagalese are alongside. The division’s situa- 
tion was critical. In the attack on Blanc Mont and in 
that wild promenade through the Argonne on 
November 3, 1918, the Second did what is impos- 
sible. Now, in December, 1944, to extricate itself, the 
Second again did what the books say you can’t do: 
It disengaged; it effected a withdrawal in the 
presence of a rampaging enemy in broad daylight; it 
changed front. Then it braced itself. 

For a time only the Second stood between Von 
Rundstedt and where he wanted to go. Herr von 
Rundstedt had his heart set on going there. Day 
after day and night after night he threw successive 
waves of armor and infantry against the Second. 

The infantry shattered itself and the armor 
bounced back, broken and limping. Finally it became 
obvious to the Boche that he was not going through. 
He obliqued away and shifted the line of advance to 
the south. The Second’s battalions had died down to 
companies, companies had been whittled down to 
platoons and out-sized squads. 

By this time the American Army was set for the 
counter-thrust. One day the Second spear-headed the 
attack. The next it mopped up behind the armored 


outfits. Always there was bitter fighting and many 
casualties. 

Leipzig loomed up in the Second’s path. Remem- 
bering Brest, it stormed the ancient city. It had 
Leipzig about piped down and had begun mopping 
up when the word came to belay everything. The 
Sixty-ninth Division moved in to share the capture 
of Leipzig. 

The Second shrugged that off and turned south. 
Early March found it on the Rhine, with Division 
Headquarters at Bad Neuenahr where part of the 
division lay over just before December 13, 1918. The 
Second Engineers threw pontoons across the river 
and the Second crossed just below Remagen. What 
happened in the next few days could happen only to 
the Army’s Second — or to Marines. 

The right of the division sector ran just out of 
Gonnesdorf, occupied December to April by the 2nd 
Battalion of the 15th Artillery, and by the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the 12th after that. The,left of the sector 
ran through Kripp, beyond Remagen. Meticulously, 
officers and men searched every house for arms, 
documents, records; what they could find. And what 
they found shook the aplomb of even the Second 
Division. 

One house yielded a forest-green blouse, complete 
with Marine Corps emblems on the high collar. A 
man offered, as an affidavit of his good behavior and 
friendship for Americans, a Marine Corps Christmas 
card, 1918. In one house was a group picture of the 
18th Company, Fifth Marines. Pasted on a wall in 
another was a photo of General Lejeune and his staff 
riding across the old bridge at Remagen. There were 
pictures of countless individuals. 

It was in Gonnesdorf that those hardened, blase 
veterans of the Second Division ran into something 
that took their breath. A tall, gray-haired German 
civilian, with the bearing of a soldier, presented 
himself. 

“I,” he said in perfect English, ‘‘am Herman 
Krohn. I used to be a saddler in ‘E’ Battery of the 
15th Artillery.” 

He waved his discharge certificate and a published 
diary of that battery to prove it. This writer was a 
member of that battery from its organization to the 
expiration of that enlistment. I knew Krohn well. 
He was an old regular with considerable service in 
Mexico and in the Islands. Paid off in New York, he 
returned to Europe in the same ship, the SS Julia 
Luckenbach, which had brought the 15th Artillery 
Stateside in July, 1919. He had returned to Gonnes- 
dorf and married. 

The Second had no time to vacation among old 
friends. It fought a path for the armor through the 
mountains east of the Rhine and lunged toward 
Czechoslovakia. Prague was not too far away and it 
appeared to be next. Rolling slowly up from the 
south came the Russians. Presently, it appeared that 
the Czech capital would fall to Americans and the 
Soviets put on a burst of speed to get there first. The 
Second Division stood into Pilsen and there the end 
of the war in Europe caught them. 


T THAT time it was the nearest American 
element to the Russians. Certain people in 
the division wanted to close the gap and make con- 
tact. General Robertson blocked that. The war, he 
said, was about over. The country between them and 
the Russians was full of Krauts of undetermined 
temper and tendencies. The division had lost enough 
men. He would risk no more casualties. 

A month later, ticketed for the Pacific, the Second 
Division started home. The fag end of July found it 
pouring into the old home station, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. High point men were discharged. 
Others were furloughed. After V-J day the division 
was stationed at Camp Swift, Texas. 

Any old Marine would have felt perfectly at home 
at Camp Swift. It is the same high-headed, arrogant 
Second Division. The Ninth and the 23rd Infantry 
are as they always were. The other infantry regiment 
is the 38th. It was the Third Division outfit left alone 
by the French near Chateau Thierry to take the 
battering attacks of two Boche divisions in June, 
1918 — and there it became the “Rock of the 
Marne.” It is a regiment in all ways qualified to sit 
in the councils of the Ninth and the 23rd. 

The 17th Artillery was detached 25 years ago. But 
the 12th and the 15th, now of five-battery battalions, 
are still there. The other two artillery battalions are 
of 1941 vintage, the 37th and the 38th. The 12th is 
the 155 howitzer outfit. 

With a normal strength of 14,000 the Second 
Division lost 13,293 dead and wounded, 109 missing, 
and 1034 prisoners. American decorations awarded 
total 6193, and 147 men wear the ribbons of Euro- 
pean Medals. END 





O FACE the situation point-blank, 

clothing for men has been shorter than 

a 30-year man's breath. Take, for in- 
stance, the sad case of PFC Herman Higgins. 
A recent recipient of the Homing Pigeon, 
without star, he was crawling from pub to pub 
rigged out like a Chinese tailor's dummy. 

When he was mustered out a few 
back, his first desire was to re-clothe himself 
completely from the inside out. No, that was 
ma his second desire. Anyway, he seems 
to | aac handed his seabag to a street-corner 
Sante Claus about two minutes after one 
his diploma from the separation college a 
then he rolled into a place we shall call Hooli- 
han's Haberdashery. 

“Gimme a set of civvie skivvies,"" Herman 
said, starting to undress behind the counter. 

“How p bert this?" the salesman asked, 
holding up a pair of pink rayon shorts with a 
nifty humming-bird pattern rampant across the 
seat. 

“| don't want no sarong,"’ Herman said. 
“Gimme something | won't scare the old lady 
in. 

“Something in softer colors?" the salesman 
said. “Now here's a nice item." 

He spread what looked like a set of glazed 
cellophane on the counter. 

“Ten dollars takes it." 

**And | know just where it should be took,” 
Herman said. “All | want's a couple pair o 
shorts like civilians wear. How about it, Joe? 
It's kinda drafty back here." 

“Civilians haven't been wearing shorts for 
the last two years," the salesman said. “They've 
been wearing pajamas with the legs cut off.” 

“Leave me get out of here,” Herman said. 

Next he went to — Kute Klothes, Inc. 

“Trot out your line of 30-buck suits,” 
Herman said. 

“The type suit you have reference to,” 
explained a small gent with a tape measure 
around his neck, “passed from the American 
scene with the theatrical boarding house.” 

“Knock off the double talk," Herman said. 
“Price ain't no consideration. f'll go as high as 
$37.50 for a two-pants job.” 

“Two-pants jobs, as you so crudely put it 
have vanished with the whalebone corset and 
the jazz garter. Now if it's a business suit you 
have in mind, you've come to the wrong place. 
We've converted our men's suit department 
into a bake shop.” 

“The Japs was never like this.” 

“l got a cuffless fruit cake.” 

“And on you it looks good,"” Herman said, 
double-timing it to the exit. 

At Sam's Surety Shirt Shop, things were no 
better. Sam himself was wearing a surety shirt 
which must have boosted his life insurance 
rates at least 20 per cent. It was a mauve item 
with yellow stripes. White shirts, he said, 
were hard to find. 

“I'd rassle for one,’’ Herman suggested. 

“I'll tell you what I'm going to do,”’ Sam 
said. ‘“! been hoarding a white polo shirt.” 

“IF you'll toss in a pony, I'll take it,"” Her- 
man said, rolling doorward. As he said later: 

“Things ain't as bad as they look. They're 


worse. 

“Wait ‘till Spring comes and the textile 
mills thaw out,” | told him. ‘You won't have 
a thing to worry about.” 

7 don't have a thing to pany about any- 
how," he replied. “Yesterday | decided to 
ship over, and | got a date with a quartermaster 
who never heard of the clothing shortage.” 

PRIVATE F. A. SISK 
USMC Correspondent 
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ner, lives in a house by the side of the road 

that leads from Oppama to Suzaki. He lives 
so close to the road that if you cut too sharply going 
around the corner where his house is located, you 
will drive into, if not through, his living room. 

Now that Mr. Yamachugi knows that the Ameri- 
cans do not intend to descend upon his abode, cut 
his throat and steal his goods and chattel, it is a 
safe bet that when he hears some of them walk by 
he bends more attentively to his administrative 
scrivening and does not make the error of inviting 
them in for tea. Not unless he happens to own a 
small tea plantation. For Mr. Yamachugi has learned 
that three hungry Marines in the house are like 
three swarms of locusts in the field. And Marines, he 
most assuredly has concluded, are always hungry. 

That afternoon early in September when three of 
us walked by, Mr. Yamachugi knew little about 
Marines. Prior to us, he had seen and talked to only 
one, and that one must have been hungry too, for 
we had hardly stopped before there was a rattle of 
dishes. 

Actually, it was all Mr. Yamachugi’s fault. We 
had been walking since early morning, taking pic- 
tures and notes, and it was well after the hour when 
the Marine Corps gives you your noon hash. As we 
went by we looked in to see an elderly Japanese 
man seated cross-legged at a low table. He waved to 
us to stop, and indicated that he would like his 
picture taken 

Since the old man and another Joe with him 
were worth a shot, we stopped and leveled the 
camera. But before any clicking could be done Mr. 
Yamachugi pulled out a sliding door for his bac«k- 
ground. On it was lettered in a bold hand 
““A. Yamachugi, Administrative Scrivener” 

In view of the fact that Mr. Yamachugi was slyly 
trying to work a little advertising into The Leather- 
neck, we deemed it no more than just that we hit 
him up for a spot of tea. Accepting his waved 
invitation, we went in and sat down on the edge of 
his living room floor, which was about two feet above 
the deck, and let our big feet stick out in the road. 

Mr. Yamachugi’s living room was not much larger 
than a baby’s play pen, and much of it was taken up 
by the low table at which our host was working. His 
relative munificence was attested to by a radio, elec- 
tric fan and electric cigaret lighter, which contrasted 
strangely with an ornate Buddhist corner where he 
seemed to have a complete temple in gilded miniature. 


M R. A. YAMACHUGI, Administrative Scrive- 


S WE sat down Mr. Yamachugi handed us 
two pieces of paper torn from a notebook 
which had little messages written in English. The 
first went something like, ‘‘ The brilliant victories of 
the American troops have aroused the admiration of 
the whole world. Now it is possible for the vigorous 
culture of the Western world to fuse with the ancient 
Oriental culture so that together they may grow in a 
peaceful world. Your host is Mr. A. Yamachugi. He 
is a peaceful man and a devout Buddhist, who wel- 
comes you with friendship.” 

The other piece of paper also had a few good 
words to say about Mr. Y., and added that he wished 
to present us with a little gift, which we were to 
accept without any feeling of obligation. Both papers 
were signed by someone from the Japanese Foreign 
Office and the gift was a few Japanese coins for each 
of us. 

By this time a woman who had been hovering in 
the background behind some painted screens came 
forward with a tray containing three cups of tea and 
three doughnuts. The tea was good, but the dough- 
nuts, owing to the shortage of sugar, probably, were 
tasteless. While our host wasn’t looking we slipped 
them into our pockets and later gave them to some 
little children 

We had reconciled ourselves to tea and were about 
to leave when old A. Y. clapped his hands and had 
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YAMACHUGI ° 


WELCOMES THE TROOPS 





his woman come out again. She slid a tray toward us 
on which were three glasses filled with an amber 
liquid. We glanced toward the Scrivener. 

“‘Bourbon and water,”’ he said in the best bar- 
room accent. ‘‘ Very hard to get.” 

We reached for the bourbon with the nonchalant 
grace we had seen used when we peeked in the 
windows of the Officer’s Club. It tasted good, if a bit 
alcoholic. We breathed deeply and put down our 
cameras and pistols. Mr. Yamachugi watched his 
beverage disappear with anxious eye. 

We glanced around the room, taking in the details 
of its construction, and looking over his cupboard 
shrine in particular. At that Mr. Yamachugi glanced 
at his watch, got up, went over to kneel before the 


A Jap Scrivener finds 


like a swarm of locusts 
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shrine and rubbed something between his palms that 
sounded like small firecrackers going off. That done 
he returned to kneel at his little table with the air 
of a magician who had just made two rabbits appear 
out of a derby. 

The bourbon and water disappeared in another 
sip or two. Then Mr. Y. indicated he would like to 
use our phrase book for a moment. He hunted a 
while and then handed it back with his finger point- 
ing to the question, ‘What is your rank?” Confused 
by the unfamiliar effects ot the bourbon, we an- 
swered too quickly and told him the truth. 

it Gunso.” 

Upon hearing this Mr. Yamachugi nodded sagely 
and clapped his hands in another signal. When the 
tray reappeared, the glasses were gone, and in their 
place were three little plates with halved, peeled 
pears. These were crunched down quickly, but like 
everything else we had had they were whetting our 
appetites, not satisfying them. 

We fired up with cigarets and smoked comfort 
ably. Our host lit a Japanese pipe that held about as 
much tobacco as there is in a bat’s ear. We were 
obviously waiting for the next course and he was 
obviously wishing we would continue our walk. But 
since, for all he knew, we were like conquering 
Japanese troops, he was afraid we would set fire to 
him and his house if he made any move to bid us 
good day. 
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He worked on the problem by getting a mysterious 
box filled with tiny round balls. He poured some of 
these into three envelopes, covered the containers 
with fancy writing and tied each one with a gay 
ribbon. After presenting them to us in turn, he also 
handed over the box. On one side was an English 
label which blared forth approximately as follows: 
“* JINTAN — The Pocket Remedy. Good for Indiges- 
tion, bad breath, bilious attacks, internal disorders 
of various sorts, headaches, run-down conditions and 
weakness after childbirth.” 

We thanked him for his solicitude concerning our 
health and glanced toward what seemed to be the 
kitchen. Sighing a little, he clapped his hands again 
and once more his woman crept forward with three 
cups of tea. Since this was where we had come in, 
we decided to drink our tea and leave. As we were 
downing it, Mr. Yamachugi brought out another 
page of paper with a message in English. It said: 

“*I do not speak English, but I have a friend who 
lives near here who does speak it. If you have time to 
wait, I will send for him.” 

We read the message and nodded. We had time 
to wait. Then we were given another sheet of paper. 
It said: 

“*Unfortunately my friend is not at home. If you 
come back again, perhaps I will be able to find him.” 

“* All right,” we said in English. ‘‘ We'll shove off as 
soon as we finish our tea.” 

Mr. Yamachugi didn’t understand, but he seemed 
to be getting desperate. He borrowed our military 
phrase book again, hunting until he found the right 
words. When he handed it back his finger was resting 
on “‘Chikai uchini omeni kakari masu.”’ Briefly, 
in English, ‘‘See you soon.” 

We stood up and departed, sped by much smiling 
on the part of our host. Walking down the road we 
decided that Japan wasn’t going to be easy to figure 
out. We stopped at what appeared to be a small 
store open for business. We went in. The proprietor 
advanced to meet us, bowing and smiling. ‘‘ Kimo- 
no?” we asked. 


He bowed deeply. 
**Would be so glad to,” he said. ‘‘But do not have 
the time right now.” SGT. HENRY G. FELSEN 


Leotherneck Staff Correspondent 
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Pal, mascot of the Cherry Point Marines, always leads his band at 
football games, and here he's showing the Army band where to go 


PAL HAS HIS 
DAY THE OLD 
CORPS WAY 


T GRIFFITH Stadium in Washington, D. C., the 
Marine football team from Cherry Point, N. C., took 
on the powerful Air Transport Command eleven. 
Instead of landing, the Marines were landed upon, 27 to 0, 
and had it not been for Pal, the Cherry Point mascot, the 

situation would have been sadly out of hand. 
Pal, who wore dress blues, led the Cherry Point band at 
> half time, showed the Army band the way, saluted the brass, 
t called on the Army, became disgusted at the score and 
went to sleep. Pal, as you will see, betrays his emotions — 

and beautifully. 


PHOTOS BY LOUIS LOWERY 
Leotherneck Staff Photographer 





PFC LEONARD RIBLETT 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


At half time, when his team trailed badly, Pal sauntered to the 
Army side of the field. Here he is paying his official respects 
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At half time in Griffith Stadium, Washington, 
respects to the brass. Now he is banging ears with o two-star general 


In the fourth quarter, with the Air Corps on Cherry Point's goal 
line as usual, Pal had enough, turned his back on the game, slept 
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D.C., Pal pays his 
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* ><> Pete Lilly’s house sits 
=> three miles from 
the ranch’s front gateway 

























After he was discharged, Pete went back to work for the Back- 
ward Thirty (03) Ranch, where his dad is a foreman. The Back- 
ward Thirty, at 50,000 acres, is not one of the large Texas 
ranches. In a cattle country where 1000 acres is considered a 
victory garden, it is medium-sized. To the north and west of 
it lie the tremendous outfits whose names form a part of western 
history, and whose brands meant bitter range warfare and Indian 
fighting. 

Toward the Panhandle lies the legendary 6666 Ranch, won 
by Burke Burnett in a poker game on a hand of four sixes. To- 
ward that same region lie the famed Matador, XIT, JA, Swenson ; 
and Goodnight ranches, all storied units in the building of the 
west from a sea of waving grass to the highly scientific cor- 
porations that now furnish the nation, and the world, with a 
large part of its beef supply. 

The Lilly family lives in the house shown above. Pete and his 
dad work the usual long hours, which means rising at 5 in the 
morning and going to bed about 9 at night. Once or twice a { 
week the family goes into Albany to see a movie. (If it happens 
to be a cowboy epic, they enjoy it thoroughly, and regret that 
real ranch life is not like that.) Pete, having unfinished business, 
goes into town oftener than the rest of the family. 





Pete climbs back in the saddle after a three-year layoff, most of it spent Hazing them in. With a smart cowhorse like Smokie, all you need 
in the Pacific, where he was a hydraulic mechanic and earned four stars to do is stay aboard, but that’s rough duty on those sharp turns 
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d Cutting the heifers out. Here Pete and Smokie work the herd, picking mount needs in separating the stock. Registered bulls like the one in 

. ! the catfle they want to pen. A gentle neck-rein pressure is all the right foreground weigh around 1400 pounds, are worth $1500 to $30,000 
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Git along, little dogies. Pete flails his loop and whoops the steer calves into 
the pen. Cattle like these are all registered, have distinguished blood lines 





The youthful wrangler points out his choice as the cattle mill around inside 
the pen. Pete's pants are ordinary blue jeans, brass-studded and durable 
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_ The typical cowhand works 
a lot harder and is less 
“glamorous than Roy Rogers 
or the other movieland heroes 


Registered cattle are valuable articles. They must be innocu- 
lated, branded, dehorned, and watched constantly. The culls 
must be sold out and the herd kept in top shape if it is to make 
money. Right now beef is high, but so is feed. Range livestock 
cannot be cared for by machinery; the job takes men on horse- 
back, and a lot of work. 

The movies have given most people an erroneous idea about 
modern ranching. Cowhands like Pete Lilly work extremely 
hard and wear plain clothes. The flaring Stetson hats are a pro- 
tection from the blistering sun, the boots and tight pants are 
battle equipment. Even the picturesque bat-winged “‘chaps”’ 
are necessary, because the cacti and the needle thorns of the 
stunted mesquite trees can tear a rider’s legs to shreds. 

Men who work with cattle nowadays smoke tailor-made 
cigarets, although some of them can build smokes in the saddle, 
and against the wind. There is still some rustling, inspired by 
black markets, and it is carried on by way of cut fences and wait- 
ing trucks. But the swiftness of Texas court action against 
cattle thieves serves as a powerful deterrent. 

The Longhorns are gone, too. Stockier, more profitable breeds 
have replaced them, and there are no more bad men on the 
Texas ranges. The tough boys, even in the old days, got cured 
of their meanness by getting killed, sooner or later. 

The cattle shown on these pages are Herefords. Each one of 
them has a carefully plotted family history. The Caldwells, 
who own the Backward Thirty, chart the blood lines as though 
each heavy meat machine belonged to a royal family, for that 
is the way to make money in ranching today. 
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Watch that horse’s head! A good roping horse keeps a tight line 
and never lets the calf have slack. Here Smokie shows you how 
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Pete bows his back and flips the big calf while Smokie watches. The dogie weighed about six One of the tough jobs on a ranch is keeping 
hundred pounds, and Pete complained that it was a hell of a lot of work just for Leatherneck the fences up. Pete hoists diggers and wire 
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The ex-Marine practices with a plaited bull whip. The big leather chaps are not worn for show Pete sets out the salt block, which weighs 
but as a leg protection when working cattle through the dense and thorny mesquite thickets about 30 pounds. It will last several weeks 
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Fence-buster. Pete takes the top rail as he The Backward Thirty Ranch is owned by the Caldwells of Abilene. In this picture Pete walks 


goes into the corral 
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to take off the chaps away from the main ranch house toward the front gate. Ranches this big build their own roads 
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The mules look around in astonishment as Pete gives the boys a the other cowhands just grin and bear it. mii kidded Pete hut 
real snow job, Pacific type. But Texans are used to tall tales, so becoming a glamor boy and predicted he probably would be a star 
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Siesta time, with cactus. Smokie grazes while Pete 


of nod back of the barn. Marines never 


lose that 


catches a bit 
sack technique 


Pete turns Smokie into the corral after the day's work is all done. 
Smokie is a five year-old dun, and is smarter than a lot of people 


Pass the biscuits, pappy. Mr. Lilly passes them while Pete's kid sister, Ann Elizabeth, grins The scoop on how Pete Lilly, and a few other 
and shows off her new hair ribbon. Pete's dad has worked around cattle nearly all his life Marines, won that war. Pictures are proof 
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SADDLE SERGEANT (continued) 
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Pete, wearing his white “town” Stetson, stoops to read the trail plaque, the fabulous longhorn herds rolled northward through this 
marker in Albany's square. During the time marked on the bronze town. Gingerbread courthouse is typical of Texas’ prairie towns 
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~«4 Pete Lilly’s home town 
=y—*' is on the famous trail 
which led to the Kansas pens 


Albany, Pete Lilly’s home town, lies on the direct route of 
the old overland trail drive to Kansas. In the days when cow- 
hands fanned filed-down hammers on Colt pistols, this trail 
saw the tremendous Longhorn herds move north. Now the cattle 
are shipped by rail or trucked to market. 

Pete is not sure what he wants to do next. This is entirely 
understandable, since the war took up the years when he would 
normally have been making up his mind. He would like to own 
a ranch of his own some day, and may study animal husbandry 
in college, under the GI Bill of Rights. Currently, however, he 
is working a 12-hour day on the Backward Thirty Ranch, 

County Service Officer (and Justice of The Peace) Wyatt E. Lipscomb shows and he may have put a rope around the neck of that choice 
Pete what his rights are under the Gi Bill. Mr. Lipscomb is also a veteran steak you had last night. 
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Van Johnson can't last forever. The Texas Kid meets his public in the group is sitting has the kind of seats that swing underneath. 
Porter's Drug Store, on the main drag of Albany. The table where Attentive girls are Levetta Ellard, Gwendolin Watson, Treby Childers 





Pete stops on the main street of Albany to An ex-Marine looks into the future. Young Pete Lilly is not certain what he will do next, but 
shoot the breeze with another service man he gained weight and confidence in the Corps. He mcy go to college, study animal husbandry 
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Agana-Sumay highway. He was bent and 
leaning heavily on a cane that he carried in 
his right hand. He looked bewildered as we stopped 
our jeep and asked him if he wanted a lift 
“Thank you, sir,’ he said as he climbed into the 
vehicle. ‘‘I have been walking for several hours and 
I think I am lost,’’ he added with a wan smile that 
showed his betel-nut stained teeth 
We were unable to understand why a native 


A Bessa old man was walking down Guam’s 


by Sgt. Stanley Fink 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


would be lost on a main thoroughfare. 

““How come you're lost?” we inquired. 

He explained that he had left Agana early that 
morning to walk to Sumay, a distance of about seven 
miles, to visit a sick friend, but that he must have 
lost his way. 

“*T have lived here all my life, 62 years,”’ he said 
apologetically. ‘I have walked from Agana to 
Sumay hundreds of times. I knew every foot of the 
way. But it has all changed so much. There are so 


Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
called Guam “The Times Square of 


the Pacific.’ Here’s proof 


monsoon season with 
Guam's roads and proposed camp sites a quagmire 
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its torrential rains made 








few of the old landmarks left and so many new 
buildings they've built in the last year. It’s like a 
strange new world.” 

Indeed it is a strange new world to the 22,000 
natives who inhabit the island. No place in the 
Pacific has undergone such a vast face-lifting. Even 
the Marines who’ve been there since D-Day are 
astounded by the fast-changing scene. 

Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal has called 
Guam “‘the Times Square of the Pacific.’’ It’s all of 
that and more. Let’s see what makes it so important. 

If you overlay a ball diamond design on the map 
of the Western Pacific, using Tokyo as home plate, 
you'll find the Philippines at first base, the Western 
Carolines on the keystone sack and the Marshalls 
on third. China would form a huge bleacher section. 

That puts Guam in the pitcher’s box and that is 
where Uncle Sam sent Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz with his star hurling staff during the war. 

This lush, tropical island, discovered by Magellan 
in 1521, is relatively small. It is a long dog-leg of 
coral and limestone with an area of 225 square miles. 
It lies in the heart of Micronesia, a group of 1400 
islands that scatter for 1300 miles north and south 
and 3000 miles east and west. It is the principal 
island in the Marianas, which reach to within 2000 
miles of the Hawaiian Islands and 500 miles of the 
Philippines. 

As the largest land mass between Hawaii and the 
Philippines, and between Japan and New Guinea, 
it is the biggest piece of real estate in more than 
10,000,000 square miles of the Pacific. 

Uncle Sam got possession of Guam, a former 
colony of Spain, through the Treaty of Paris in 1898, 
at the close of the Spanish-American War. It has had 
a spotlight position in Navy men’s dreams ever since. 
But it was only a dream until the Marines’ First 
Provisional Brigade and Third Division came ashore 
July 21, 1944, followed by infantrymen of the 77th 
Army Division. In 21 days of fighting they wrested 
it from the Japs, who had grabbed the island two 
days after Pearl Harbor. 


erces the war few persons were interested 
in going along with the Navy’s proposal to 
build a big defense base on Guam because it might 
“offend Japan.” The Nips therefore found the island 
to be a pushover. 

The Japs decided to make it a base. But they 
attacked a steamshovel-bulldozer job with wheel- 
barrows-and shovels. When we returned in the sum- 
mer of 44 they had only a fighter strip completed and 
two other small airfields under construction. Their 
coastal defense system, though extensive, had a 
“*made-in-Japan” label, and more than 18,000 Japa- 
nese were killed against our 1358 killed and missing. 

Top men knew then that Admiral Nimitz had 
staked out Guam as his future headquarters — and 
the battle for that island had greater significance 
than the taking of any other patch in the vast Pacific. 
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They knew that within a few months this island 
was to get the very best magic-wand treatment that 
the Seabees and Army engineers could give it. They 
knew, too, that it was to become the driver’s seat 
from which the Pacific Fleet Commander-in-Chief 
would pilot his war machine to victory. 

The building of fortress Guam into the most 
powerful bastion in the Western Pacific is a saga of 
American ingenuity and perseverance. 

D-Day on Guam found the island Commander, 
Marine Major General Henry L. Larsen, with his 
small assault-echelon staff, afloat off the island beach- 
head. On D plus two he came ashore and imme- 
diately tackled the gigantic task ahead. Seabees, 
driving bulldozers, tractors, cranes and trucks, were 
working on the island’s roads, harbors and airfields 
long before it was declared “‘secured.”” On D plus six 
General Larsen’s small nucleus of a Military Govern- 
ment: staff, directed by Marine Colonel Charles I. 
Murray, had set up the first of several native refugee 
camps. The camps took care of thousands of Guam- 
anians who came through American lines, hungry, 
ill and homeless. In the first few days 8000 natives 
were given food, clothing, shelter and medical care. 
The job of rehabilitating Guam had begun. 

The blueprint for the Pacific war called for a fast 
job to be done on Guam. But although the work 
was started 48 hours after the first American troops 
set foot on the island, it looked as though the task 
of keeping up with the schedule of construction 
would be impossible. There were too many great 
handicaps. 

It was the monsoon season and the heavy rains 
left the few dirt roads a quagmire. The beaches, too, 
were nothing but mud-filled swamps. Unloading 
ships was slow and difficult. The Seabees would no 
sooner get a road bed laid than torrential rains would 
wash it out. It looked like a long, arduous and hope- 
less task. 

But driven on by determined Commodore William 
Orme Hiltabidle, USN, the Seabees worked day and 
night to maintain schedule. They not only suc- 
ceeded, but broke many building records as Guam 
emerged the nerve and supply center of the Pacific 
war — ahead of schedule! 

Today the island teems with activity. It bristles 
with large shore batteries, hundreds of anti-aircraft 
guns, machine guns and radio stations. At night 
scores of huge searchlights can scan the skies. 

When our forces arrived harbor developments 
were practically nil. The United States had par- 
tially completed 4900 feet of breakwater. This was 
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A part of Sinajana village with a large schoolhouse in the foreground. 
This is one of the six villages set up by the U.S. military government 


done when a small appropriation for minor improve- 
ments was voted by Congress in 1940. The Japs, in 
their two and a half years of occupation, completed 
a few moorings and a small causeway leading to an 
emergency fuel dock. That wasn’t a great deal with 
which to start but the Seabees got right down to 
business. They constructed pontoon piers to be used 
as immediate loading facilities. An inner and outer 
harbor development, not much different from that 
planned by naval engineers in 1901, got under way. 
Good progress was made until a near-typhoon struck 
in October and wrecked 11 pontoon piers and 
smashed other harbor facilities. The Seabees were 
not to be discouraged and quickly rebuilt or repaired 
the wreckage. 

The biggest dredging job ever attempted in the 
Pacific is more than half done. Eight million cubic 
yards of coral have already been pumped out of Apra 
harbor, which is more than twice the volume of 
concrete poured in the building of Boulder Dam. 

The harbor during the war handled more cargo 
than any other forward area port, with the exception 
of Antwerp. Many thousands of tons were unloaded 
daily, more tons were loaded onto ships, most of 
which were going further west, taking our war 
material closer and closer to Japan. The total cargo 
shipped in and out was greater than that handled 
by the ports of Baltimore, Norfolk, Boston, Portland 
or Seattle in 1940. 

A year and a half ago the island boasted only two 
semi-paved two-lane highways of poor construction, 
and several negligible bullcart trails. Today there 
are 150 miles of road, 40 of which are paved, includ- 
ing a four-lane super military highway running the 
length of the island’s busy west coast. These high- 
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ways are filled with jeeps, 
trucks, trailers, amtracks, bull- 
dozers and other motor equip- 
ment. The traffic is as heavy as 
that on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike during a sunny, midsum- 
mer Sunday afternoon. “3 

During the war there weres 
3600 jeeps, 28,000 trucks and 
3000 trailers on Guam. The 
trucks were of all types, from 
one-and-a-half tonners to 40- 
ton prime movers, while the 
trailers ran from one-quarter- 
ton to giant 60-ton jobs. One 
motor pool of 850 trucks did 
nothing but move cargo from the docks to storage 
dumps. Drivers worked in two shifts, each of 11 
hours. There were some 1200 heavy tractors, 400 
cranes, hundreds of bulldozers and other heavy 
construction machinery. 

Motor vehicles burned up 150,000 gallons of gaso- 
line daily, more than the combined consumption of 
Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania and New York during 
gas rationing. A big, busy super-service station in 
New York City or Chicago now sells an average of- 
about 12,000 gallons of gasoline a week, while the 
average small town gas station sells far less gasoline 
in a year than was used on Guam in a day. Of 
course much of this activity has been curtailed 
since the war’s end, but Guam is still a busy place. 

Airfields had a humble beginning. When the First 
Marine Provisional Brigade captured the Jap strip 
on Orote Peninsula, engineers found that the only 
completed Nip airstrip was in poor condition. We 
had to begin almost from scratch. But today the 
island has five large air bases containing eight com- 
pleted first-class runways. 

On the first strip to be finished — situated on 
Orote Peninsula — were hundreds of fighter planes. 
Agana airfield is the hub of the air transport system 
and scores of transport and cargo planes stop daily. 
The Agana air terminal is as busy as the station at 
LaGuardia Field in New York City. 

The outstanding bases on Guam are its three large 
B-29 fields, from which hundreds of Superfortresses 
were hurled against Nip mainland targets. Harmon 
Field, a gigantic bomber repair and maintenance 
base, today has greater facilities than Hickam Field 
in Pearl Harbor. 

Fifteen million gallons of aviation gasoline were 


on Guam as a temporary housing project. All of these villages were 
built by native labor supervised by the naval construction battalions 
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TIMES SQUARE (continued) 


needed monthly to keep these planes flying. To 
furnish this fuel, tankers discharged gasoline day 
and night into 51 miles of pipeline. One huge air- 
field used 700,000 gallons of gasoline daily. 

The island contains covered storage space equal in 
area to 26 city blocks. Supplies are stored in hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of large and small Quonset 
huts and wooden buildings, all of which have been 
built since we reoccupied Guam. A million barrels of 
fuel are also stored there. 

More than 12,000,000 board feet of lumber are 
shipped into Guam monthly for construction pur- 
poses. This is twice the quantity of lumber handled 
by the port of Boston, which supplies the New 
England States. Nearly a half million bags of cement 
are manhandled here each month, enough to build 
22 miles of major concrete highways monthly. 

To construct the roads and airfield runways, make 
concrete, fill in rice paddies and clear land for 
storage, about 20,000,000 cubic yards of earth and 
coral have been moved. The paving laid down for 
highways and airstrips would make a four-lane 
superhighway from Boston to New York City. 

Five gigantic power plants have been constructed 
and work has been started on a sixth. When com- 
pleted these plants will produce more than 27,000 
kilowatts of electrical power. 

Ten million gallons of water are being used daily, 
while during the war an additional 30,000,000 gallons 
were delivered monthly to the fleet and harbor. 
There are 60 sources of water supply — richest in 
the entire Pacific 

Eight military hospitals provide tremendous med- 
ical facilities and cared for thousands of wounded 
brought to the island by ships and planes from battle 
areas. Containing 13,000 beds and the most modern 
equipment, these hospitals have a greater capacity 
than the combined facilities of all the general hos- 
pitals in Manhattan. There were more than 600 
medical and dental officers, 5000 corpsmen and 
about 500 nurses on the staff during our march 
toward Japan 

During the Iwo Jima campaign the hospitals, 
then not quite completed, received approximately 
10,500 casualties. In one day alone they handled 
about 4200 wounded who had arrived by both sur- 
face and air. Seventy-five ambulances and 15 large 
busses were used in relays to transfer the casualties 
from hospital ships, APAs and planes to the island 
hospitals. One of the largest hospitals was built in 
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57 days, setting one of several construction records. 
Even the corpsmen pitched in and helped the Sea- 
bees so that the hospital could be finished in time to 
receive wounded from Iwo. 

The U.S. Naval Whole Blood Distribution Center 
was located on Guam. It received whole blood from 
all parts of the United States and redistributed it to 
every area in the Pacific. More than 150,000 pints 
passed through this center. 

Farms operated by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration supplied fresh fruit and vegetables to the 
hospitals and to some extent to other military 
establishments here. The FEA imported 75 cows and 
1000 feeder hogs from the United States last May. 
They supplied milk and pork for the hospital. 

A vast communications system has been set up in 
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Guam. Two large modern radio stations are a part of 
it. One is a local Armed Forces station which supplies 
news, music and entertainment to the many thou- 
sands of troops stationed there. The other is a short- 
wave station broadcasting direct to San Francisco. 

The communications facilities during the war 
handled some 12,000 messages daily. They are 
served by 125 major transmitters and 400 receivers, 
which required the clearing of 2500 acres for antennae, 
and 2500 kilowatts of power. This equipment, made 
expressly for Guam, has not been duplicated any- 
where in the world. 

From a beginning of field telephones set up imme- 
diately after the invasion, a modern telephone sys- 
tem was put into service last April. It was the 
first dial system to be installed in a Pacific forward 
area base and gave Guam approximately 5000 tele- 
phones — more than in the state of Wyoming, ex- 
cluding Cheyenne. All are business phones used by 
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the military and carry more calls than go through 
the exchange of a city the size of Albany, N. Y. 
Cable facilities include a 2670-mile line to Midway, 
which was put back into service a year ago. We had 
cut the cable, which is the second longest in the 
world, just before the battle of Midway, as a safety 
measure. Another cable has been laid to Saipan. 


LARGE number of recreational facilities have 
been constructed. These include 150 outdoor 
movie “‘houses,”” 90 of which have covered stages for 
USO and service shows. There are 36 diamonds, 125 
softball fields, 200 outdoor basketball courts, 388 
volley ball courts, 66 recreation buildings and many 
boxing rings, tennis and handball courts. These facil- 
ities exceed in number those offered by Cleveland 
or St. Louis. 
A bank established by the naval government in 
1915, which was demolished by our shellfire, was re- 
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opened in March, 1945. It had $100,000 in capital 
funds, $300,000 in emergency funds and assets 
totalling $1,500,000, made up of cash, government 
bonds and loans. In the first two months its assets 
rose to $3,000,000 and they continue to grow. The 
bank pays 1 per cent interest on savings accounts 
and sells thousands of war bonds. 

‘Asiatic co-prosperity” for two and a half years, 
plus the war, left most of the 22,000 natives home- 
less, jobless, penniless and ill. When the island was 
“‘secured” on August 10, 1944, the Guamanians 
were on relief. Today nearly everyone has a job. 
Less than 400 are on relief and these are aged, in- 
firm or crippled. More than 3000 of the 3600 males 
between 15 and 45, as well as hundreds of women, 
are employed in military activities. Others work in 
the three civilian wholesale houses or operate their 
own farms, restaurants, bakeries, barber, shoe re- 
pair and plumbing shops. Some 40 retail stores oper- 











ated by natives sell food and trade goods at ceiling 
prices established by the Economic Department of 
the Military Government. There are small soap- 
making concerns, an ice plant and a sawmill. 

Fifteen schools have been established, including a 
high school in Agana. They have an enrollment of 
6500, a faculty of 140. Many schools are being planned 
and new teachers are expected to be trained from 
among high school graduates. 

The construction of airfields, roads and military 
installations, as well as reservations necessary for 
artillery practice and troop maneuver areas, required 
considerable relocation of natives. About 8500 civil- 
ians have been moved into six temporary housing 
projects constructed by natives under Seabee super- 
vision. More than 1000 homes with wooden floors, 
sidings of matting or lumber and roofs of thatch 
have been built to take care of the Guamanians until 
more permanent structures can be built. There are 
19 chapels or churches, three public markets, three 
dispensaries and a modern civilian hospital. 

When Guam was reoccupied the health of the 
Chamorros was at a low ebb. Many were infested 
with worms and yaws and nearly all small children 
suffered from malnutrition. The tuberculosis rate, 
always high, had increased. The mortality rate had 
soared. Today the health of the natives is back to 
normal and the mortality rate is the lowest in the 
island’s history. 

Plans have been made to rebuild Agana. This once- 
beautiful city in which 12,000 lived was leveled by 
bombs and shells just before D-Day. All 100 of the 
city’s 1750 wrecked dwellings have been cleared 
away. Plans call for wide streets and boulevards, 
parks and playgrounds and homes of Spanish archi- 
tecture. 

A bill which would appropriate $15,000,000 for 
rehabilitation of our nationals on Guam is now 
before Congress. The Lands and Claims Section of 
the Military Government is working to establish 
real estate boundaries, compute damages and make 
settlements. 

It is little wonder that the dateline Guam was one 
of the most important in the war. It was planned 
that way. Our military leaders not only saw it as the 
hub of our vast war. machine, but beyond the war 
horizon they saw in Guam: 

A base that could restrict any thrust to the 
south by an Asiatic aggressor. 

A major factor in guaranteeing independence 
of the Philippines. 

A bastion that could materially aid us in 
the defense of the Hawaiian Islands, our west 
coast and our commercial routes to China. 

An island that would give our fleet greater 
freedom of action to meet emergencies, not only 
in the Pacific, but in the Atlantic as well. 

The building of this tremendous Pacific base in 
record time is probably the greatest military con- 
struction miracle of all time. END 
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JOHN WAYNE AND CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


it’s made of glittering stars, one ski, 
ill-tempered mocking birds and some corn 


stage life on Broadway,* we find it hard to 
understand what Hollywood says about Philip 

Merivale. Hollywood says Merivale, who used to be 
a leading actor on the New York stage, came to 
Hollywood because his health was too delicate for 
New York. 

Now, we know Hollywood only from hearsay — 

and Hollywood hearsay at that — but to us the 
place seems nerve-wracking. It is a place where 
vitamin factories explode, grand pianos disappear, 
actresses look upon perfumed rain as their preroga- 
tive and mocking birds pluck hairs from horses’ tails. 

Here are some recent screen capital capers: 

George Sanders and Signe Hasso were kissing for 
the camera in a tarpaulin-covered set, when a high 
wind arose and started blowing things every which 
way. The law of self-preservation being what it is, 
Sanders tore his lips away and ran for his life. When 
he looked around, Signe was right behind him. 
Nobody got hurt, but it was very disturbing. 

Two days later, the lovers were back in position, 
when the vitamin factory across the street blew up. 
(See, what did we tell you?) 


HH eee tasted the blessed tranquility of back- 


Sanders had to pose as St. George, the dragon 
slayer, so somebody found him a suit of armor the 
late John Barrymore had worn. As he stood there 
in the glittering metal Sanders got quite witty, it 
says here. 

“There's doubt about anybody being worthy of 
stepping into the great Barrymore’s shoes,” said 
George, “‘but his tin pants seem to fit very well 
indeed.” 

This stuff happened while Sanders was making 
‘A Scandal in Paris,”’ a fact we mention mainly 
because it brings up the subject of Carole Landis. 


*#We carried a package across a stage on which 
David Warfield was playing a street scene, and 
on another occasion we portrayed a Brownie in a 
thrilling Christmas play. 
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Carole, whose prominence is such that further identi- 
fication is unnecessary, was in her portable dressing 
room one day, when some man out of the midwest 
bustled in, muttered something that might have 
been “‘By your leave, Madam,”’ and reached for the 
zipper in her black velvet pants. Carole was shocked, 
but retained her presence of mind — and her zipper. 
A couple of days later she was able to point to a 
suspect and declaim: 

“*That’s him.” 

The incident made Claudette Colbert so nervous, 
that she had a system of alarm bells and lights in- 
stalled in her own portable dressing room. Claud- 
ette’s portable is equipped, for some reason, with a 
soundproof kitchenette. And speaking of Claudette, 
we might as well bring out the fact that one of her 
costumes for ‘“‘Without Reservations” gave her a 
tingling sensation in the posterior. This turned out 
to be nothing more than static electricity. 


ANY perplexing problems arise in Holly- 

wood. It became necessary for Miss Hasso 
and four other beauties to bathe in a “‘sylvan pool,” 
while dressed only in filmy slips. 

For this, studio creative artists were told to build 
a waterfall ‘five girls wide, one and a half girls high, 
with sufficient flow to veil the girls and yet not 
enough to obscure their figures.” 

The artists produced the waterfall, which may be 
seen in that ‘“‘Scandal in Paris” movie, if some film 
editor by the name of Al Joseph doesn’t cut it out. 

One other incident in productions of the same film 
ought to be reported. Miss Landis was subtly draped 
in a handsome big 19th Century bed. Not a lock of 
her hair was out of place. 

‘“*Now,”’ she said, “‘who’s my husband?” 

Director Douglas Sirk was embarrassed. 

“Oh, I do beg your pardon, Carole,” he said. 
**Let me introduce him.” 

A pudgy man in an oversized nightshirt stepped 
forward. 

“Carole, I want you to know Mr. Lockhart,” said 


Mr. Sirk. “‘Gene, Miss Landis.””. The introduction 
was acknowledged courteously, and then Mr. Lock- 
hart got into the bed beside his wife’s. (That’s 
right — beside his wife’s. They were twin beds.) 


Another person with problems is Alfred Hitch- 
cock, who is never called anything but “‘Producer- 
Director.”” Mr. Hitchcock noticed a certain amount 
of coughing and throat-clearing on sets where he 
was producing “Notorious.’”” Soon the word got 
around that he had become addicted to cough drops, 
buying at least six packets of them a day. Press 
agents were able to determine that it was not he who 
was gobbling them down. He gave them to the 
troublesome coughers on his sets. 


NE of Mr. Hitchcock’s Hollywood pet per- 

plexities concerned the rule that no kiss may 
last longer on the screen than a certain number of 
seconds. Mr. Hitchcock suspected that the allowed 
time would not be enough for a kiss between Cary 
Grant and Ingrid Bergman, so he went the limit in 
direct photography, then showed how the thing 
looked as reflected in a bottle and in a pool of water, 
to get in the needed overtime. Hitchcock found this 
satisfactory. So, it is to be hoped, did Grant. 


An exciting demonstration of Hollywood ingenuity 
concerns Belita. She performed a ballet dance while 
wearing only one ski. (She was wearing some other 
stuff, too, come to think of it.) 


About those bad-tempered mocking birds: one of 
them snatched some hairs from the tail of a horse 
Cary Grant was riding, and the horse got pretty 
upset, but Cary didn’t. 





Guy Madison, setting up in Hollywood after being 
discharged from the Navy, fell clean through the 
glass door of his shower bath. He was rather cut up 
about that, but the. thing that really made him 
nervous was sitting in a hammock with pretty little 
Jean Porter. For purposes concerned with the movie 
“Till the End of Time,” Jean was called on to 
demonstrate affection for Guy. Amused at his shy- 
ness, she told him: 

“You're still at sea, sailor, but just remember 
this kind of sea will never make you seasick.” 


It seems there is such a thing as a concert grand 
piano worth $8000, and one got lost. It was in the 
way, and somebody pushed it aside. Then when it 
was needed, nobody could find it. It took two days 
before anyone discovered that a band of carpenters 
had worked all night, building scenery that com- 
pletely hid it. 


We weren’t kidding about that sweet-scented 
rain. In a scene for ‘‘ From This Day Forward”’ Joan 
Fontaine was required to stand in the rain and give 
Mark Stevens a nice long kiss. Unwilling to depend 
on nature to supply common, ordinary rain, the 
studio rigged up a machine to provide the Holly- 
wood variety. At the end of the scene Miss Fontaine 
thanked director John Berry for being ‘‘so thought- 
ful to order perfumed rain.” 

Mr. Berry, a little surprised, told her to think 
nothing of it. Then up stepped a studio technician, 
foot in mouth, to say: 

“Sorry, Mr. Berry, but a tankful of moth spray 
we'd been using on wardrobe got hooked up with 
our rain.” 

Joan frowned, and Berry blushed. 


Aside from the fact that Ingrid Bergman reported 
at the studio one day with a black eye, a bump on 
her forehead and an affidavit stating that she had 
misjudged the position of an open door in the dark, 
there is only this left to report: 

Dorothy McGuire was found knitting small gar- 
ments — bright yellow socks for her husband, 
Lieutenant John Swope of the Navy. Gently, Doro- 
thy explained that her husband was away on a mis- 
sion, and added: 

“I’m Navy blue and this is the gold.” 





JOAN LESLIE 


This beautiful bare-foot babe is 
a star at Warner Brothers studio 
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Dress blues were the rule for Major Harry Edwards and his guard 
detachment at the American Embassy in London as they celebrated 


All About Girls 


Some men, to paraphrase the saying, are born 
orators, while others have oratory thrust upon them. 
Private First Class Henry G. Evans, of St. Louis, Mo., 
was shocked to discover that he was one of the latter 
He did so at the YMCA school of English in Tsingtao, 
China, when the Principal, Dr. V. Binson Mo, in 
troduced him to the bright-eyed students as guest 
speaker 

Evans had come with two other men of the Sixth 
Division, but not to make speeches. His mission was to 
pay a visit, get a story, ask a few questions, and leave 
with as little ceremony as possible. Considering all this, 
and the added fact that his opinions do not necessarily 
reflect those of everybody else in the Marine Corps, 
PFC Evans seems to have done remarkably well 

“I,” he began, “am with we are it is Ma 
rines."" There was a pause. The pupils looked sus 
piciously at teachers who never had taught them this 
kind of English, and Evans pulled himself together 

With a fresh start, the orator managed to do better 
He identified himself and two companions Staff 
Sergeant John E. Morgan, of Nashville, Tenn., and 
PFC Robert W. Maier of Hermosa Beach, Cal. He 
said they were glad to be in China 

Then came the question period 

A small lad, with the eyeglasses and sober face of 
bright schoolboys everywhere, stood up 

“What is the principle of the atomic bomb?” he 
asked 

Evans, having been asked this question often before, 
had a stock answer, which went something like this 

I'd be awfully glad to tell you all about that, but I'm 


just on my way to a conference with the colonel, and I 
mustn't keep him waiting. I'll see you later.”’ 
In any reasonably open territory, this reply always 


served well. This time the only possible escape would 
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be through a window. PFC Evans said: 

“The atomic bomb is a er a military secret. 
It is known that it has to do with releasing the energy in 
atoms in a manner to cause an explosion.”’ 

A bigger boy, about 17 years old, changed the subject: 

“Are all American girls pretty?” 

“It has been a long time since any of us has seen an 
American girl, but from this distance I would say, yes, 
all American girls are pretty,”’ Evans answered. 

“Do they like to eat so very much?”’ 

“Yes, they like to eat so very much. They are 
especially hungry in the evening after going to the 
theater with a boy friend.” 

“Are they so clever that they always outwit the 
men?” 

This time Evans waited while the students laughed. 
Then he said 

“They are very clever and they usually gain their 
ends but it seems that the ends they seek are usually 
agreeable to the men, so your question is difficult to 
answer. They like to let the man think he is doing as he 
pleases when really he is doing as she pleases but the 
man knows this and doesn't mind. So you see how 
complicated the matter is.” 

The boy accepted the answer and sat down. 

PFC Maier next gave a detailed description of the 
Okinawa campaign, which thrilled the students. 

In another classroom, a pretty Chinese girl of 17 had 
a question for Morgan 

*“‘Do American girls have so many clothes?”’ 

Morgan considered. He said: 

“They have closets full of clothes. Many, many 
clothes. Yet they always need new clothes. The fashions 
change rapidly and they feel they must always be in 
fashion.”” 

“Of course,”’ said the girl. She sat down. 

In a class that included small girls, the Marines 
had a chance at last to ask a question. They asked what 


the Marine Corps’ 170th Birthday. Here they listen to a reading of 
the Commandant's felicitations by Commander H. C. Stevenson, USN 


it had been like when the Japanese were around. Nearly 
all of the pupils wanted to answer that, but a tiny 
9-year-old was chosen. 

“The Japanese did not like it that we attended 
English school,”’ she said simply. ‘“‘“So we would carry 
our text books under our coats so they would not see 
them. Now that the war has ended we are not afraid.”’ 


In Memoriam 


In the closing days of Iwo Jima, when the fighting 
had been reduced to an angry racket of small arms fire, 
many a Marine gave part of his scant leisure to the 
carving of a memorial. Taking a piece from the soft 
yellow rock of Iwo’s northern ledges, he would make a 
marker for the grave of a friend Who had died. Still 
burdened with his battle gear, he would take the 
carved, inscribed monument, find the grave of his 
buddy, and place the stone at its head. Then gaunt, 
bearded and hollow-eyed, he would stand for a moment 
in silent prayer before turning away to the beach and 
the ships that waited to take him home. 

You can see those markers there today. Toward the 
center of the island, 3074 men of the Third and the 
Fourth Marine Divisions are buried on a gentle slope 
overlooking the beach where they landed. There 279 
of these memorial stones have been arranged in a 
circular plot. They have been removed from their 
original positions over the graves in keeping with 
military burial regulations. South, toward Suribachi, 
where the dead of the Fifth Marine Division lie in the 
black volcanic ash, another 200 stones, through a 
different interpretation of the rules, are allowed to re- 
main on the graves of the men in whose memory they 
were carved. They lie in the shadows of regulation, 
white wooden markers. 

Some of the stones are beautifully fashioned, perfect 
in sculptured symmetry, with cleanly incised lettering. 
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Others are simple slabs hewn smooth, their inscrip- 
tions as awkward as the sprawled block lettering of a 
child. 

Fancy or plain, each expresses strong emotion. 
“GOD BLESS BILL” says one. Another: “OLE JIM 
—AT REST.” Another: “IN MEMORY OF A 
SWELL BUDDY. MAY GOD FOREVER LET HIM 
REST IN PEACE.” 

Others speak to the man who lies there under the 
black ash as if he were alive: “JOE, YOUR BUDDIES 
WILL NEVER FORGET,” “ZEKE, MAY GOD 
KEEP YOU — YOUR CHILDHOOD BUDDY.” And 
upon one, a stone impressive for its dignity and 
simplicity of line, an open book beneath a cross bears 
these words: “LORD SHADOW WITH YOUR 
LOVING CARE THE PATH OF THIS MARINE.” 

Many stones bear nicknames only. ““TO IRISH, MY 
BUDDY — YOUR PAL, CHUCK,” or “MAY GOD 
BLESS HIM,” signed in script by “Tippy” and “Uncle 
Dee.” Sometimes the hand of the carver faltered. On 
the grave of a Major one of his men had placed a stone 
which read from a distance “MY YOU REST IN 
PEACE.” Close up you see the little “‘a” that had been 
inserted to make the first word MaY. Some are as 
offhand as casual conversation: “GEORGE, A GRAND 
GUY,” or “MONTY, A GOOD MARINE.” Others 
are obviously the result of labored composition: 
“FROM HELL’S ACRE TO GOD'S ACRE.” 

These are the stones they carved for their friends 
who died. 


Hazardous Haven 


One of the merriest things about the war’s end is the 
elimination of the leap for life —no more jumping 
into foxholes. A Marine we’ve heard about has special 
reason for joy over this fact — he couldn’t have sur- 
vived many more dives. 

The first thing he did, when an air raid alarm sound- 
ed, was to start running, step into a bucket of wet 
clothes, and skid into a foxhole on his face. A few nights 
later, playing cards, he had his legs twined about the 
legs of a chair. The siren sounded, and the Marine 
nearly broke all four legs, trying to get loose. His third 
method of fouling up a foxhole flight was to leap onto 
a rock, which put a three-inch gash in his shoulder. 

He figured there would be a snake waiting for him 
next time he needed a haven of safety, or in other 
words, a foxhole. 

Now that air raids are a thing of the past, however, 
he plans to stay above ground, until he can get back 
to the subways of little old New York. 





Bernice Mayzie Feltnmer models the uniform 
she wore as a WR, remade after discharge 





Deep Six 


On Guam, and other places where there are Marines, 
there is an easy way to play Sherlock Holmes. You can 
look at a man and deduce his plans — whether he 
expects to return home soon, or is planning to stay 
awhile in the Pacific. 

The signs are easy to read. Those remaining wear 
whiskers, keep short-sheared hair habits, and stay out 
of the sun. The expectant travelers shave daily, let 
their hair grow, and take sun baths. 


Boots at Parris Island rifle range were enjoying a 
movie. Silently they watched while a rich woman drew 
a pearl-handled pistol and slammed four bullets into 
her screen lover. Then she just stood there, staring at 





the damage she’d done. Finally a boot spoke for all his 
impatient buddies: 
“All right, lady,”’ he cried, in the voice of a range 
official, ‘‘pick up your brass and get off the line.”’ 
> * > 


American-cut clothes are worn by only an occa- 
sional Chinese business man in Tientsin, but the Amer- 
ican felt fedora has almost completely replaced the 
traditional skull cap, usually associated with Chinese 
men in the American mind. Few Chinese women wear 
head-covering, and when they do it is nothing like 
those creations which women in the States call hats. 

* > + 7. - 


Peasants in Omura, Japan, explained that the con- 
stant rains that followed the Marine landing were not 
normal. The peasants said: 

“Ah, the gods are weeping because Nippon has gone 
down in defeat.” Continued on Page 46 
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MARCORPS DEMOBILIZATION 


SIX WEEKS AHEAD OF PLAN 


More Than One-Third of Corps Released 


RECENT interview with Lieutenant Colonel T. B. Hughes, 
G-1 Plans and Policies Division, Headquarters Marine 
Corps, revealed that discharges averaged six weeks ahead 

of schedule. 

As of 4 January, 190,853 Marines, over one-third of the 
Corps’ complete wartime strength, had been released from 
active duty. “And we're not resting on those laurels, either,” 
the colonel added. ‘‘We'’re doing our downright best to get 
every eligible Marine out of uniform as quickly as we can.” 

To speed this program and to return high-point men to sepa- 
ration centers as quickly as possible, replacements are being 
sent Overseas in increasing numbers. On 7 December, 5000 re- 
placements left Norfolk, Va., to replace veterans in China. 
Thousands more’ have been shipped over since that date as a 
still further aid to rotation and demobilization. 

The effect of this program may be seen in recent shipment 
figures. Throughout November and December, Marines were 
being returned by ship at the average rate of 11,235 a week — 
an incredible number, considering the amount of shipping 
available. 

Of the estimated 413,000 Marines to be discharged in order 
to reach peacetime strength, 46 per cent have already been 
separated since V-J Day. 

The breakdown, as of 4 January, is as follows; male officers 
to inactive duty: 15,059, female officers to inactive duty: 412, 
male enlisted personnel discharged: 166,358, female enlisted 
personnel discharged: 9024. 

In addition, the Corps will continue its policy of alleviating 
undue hardship by returning Stateside all personnel who have 
served 36 months or more overseas during the last four years. 
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TWO-YEAR ENLISTMENTS AUTHORIZED 


Effective 1 December 1945, the period of enlistment and re- 
enlistment in the Marine Corps is modified to permit men en- 
listing or re-enlisting a choice of enlisting or re-enlisting for a 
period of two, three or four years. 

According to Almar NR 22, commanding officers within the 
continental limits of the United States are authorized to grant 
discharged Marines, regular, reserve or inductee, re-enlistment 
furloughs in accordance with the following: 

Discharged Marines who enlist or re-enlist in the regular 
Marine Corps for a period of two years, within a period of 60 
days from date of discharge, will be granted the remaining por- 
tion of such period as re-enlistment furlough time. Discharged 
Marines who enlist or re-enlist in the regular Marine Corps for 
a period of three or four years, within a period of 90 days from 
date of discharge, will be granted the remaining portion of such 
period as re-enlistment furlough. 

Re-enlistment furloughs will not be granted on extensions of 
enlistments; although such a furlough is in addition to other fur- 
loughs authorized, the tota/ furlough granted at any one time 
may not exceed 60 days on re-enlistments of two years or 
90 days on re-enlistments of three or four years. 


* * * 


MOTOR TRANSPORT OFFICERS 
NEEDED BY QM 


The Quartermaster’s Department is extremely short of trained 
motor transport personnel. Therefore, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps’ Letter of 11 December 1945 requests that a 
canvass be made among all officers from the ranks of lieutenant 
to lieutenant colonel inclusive, to determine whether or not 
there are any applicants for assignment to motor transport duty. 

Officers in this category who have a mechanical background 
are especially invited to apply. Upon selection for this assign- 
ment, personnel will be given a complete course of instruction 
at a motor transport school. 


RACIAL BAITING OUTLAWED BY THE NAVY 


Alnav No. 423, which outlines the official Navy policy of im- 
partiality toward all races and creeds, states that attention of 
the Navy Department has been recently called to an incident in 
which a question arose concerning accommodations for Negro 
Army personnel returning by ship to this country. 

In order to avoid any further misunderstanding, the Navy 
reveals this information for guidance: 

In the administration of naval personnel, no differentiation 


shall be made because of race or color. This applies also to 
authorized personnel of all the armed services of this country 
aboard Navy ships or at Navy stations and activities. 

In their attitude and day-to-day conduct of affairs, all naval 
personnel shall adhere rigidly and impartially to Navy Regula- 
tions in which no racial or “color” distinction is made between 
individuals wearing the naval uniform or the uniform of any of 
the other United States armed services. 
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Some Regulars, Reserves Now 
Eligible for Overseas Duty 

Effective immediately, enlisted petson - 
nel in the following categories are eligible 
for assignment to foreign and sea duty, 
according to Marcorps Dispatch 181514. 

1— Regulars below third pay grade who 
have 15 months or more to serve on 
current or extended enlistments. 

2—Regulars of first three pay grades 
regardless of length of time to serve. 

3—Reservists and inductees with less 
than 20 discharge points. 

All previous instructions in regard to 
thie matter are revoked by the dispatch. 


New Dope on Convalescent Leaves 
To provide convalescent leave for patients and to 


3—That medical officer in charge of the case 
recommends the convalescent leave as beneficial. 
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| Why be Irritated ? 
Light an Old Go 
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Apple “Honey” a definite plus for freshness. You'll enjoy a more 
generous blend of the world’s choicest tobaccos. You'll be delighted 


by the added flavor richness of rare, aromatic Latakia tobacco. 





Even the snow-white cigarette paper... made from virgin pure flax 
...adds a special luxury to your smoking enjoyment. Yes, Old Gold’s 


your cigarette! Try a pack .. . today. 








4 2 When billboard Rembrandts get too bold * 


LISTEN TO 


FRANK SINATRA 


Wednesday Evenings CBS 


and 


MEET ME AT PARKY'S 


Sunday Evenings NBC 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 


UYS WITH birds’ nest hairdos may get atten- 
G tion from a few nearsighted robins... but 
none from babes. Keep the birds out of your hair 
and the babes in it . . . with Vitalis and the famous 
“60-Second Workout.” 

Thus: 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your 
dry, tight scalp. This routs loose dandruff, pre- 
vents dryness and helps retard excessive falling 
hair ... and makes your hair look more alive. 

Now, 10 seconds to comb and... your hair’s 
set to stay in place... handsomely! Try Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout!” Get a bottle of 
Vitalis at your Post Exchange today. 


USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 


On their first day at Parris Island a platoon of boots were 
confronted by a large blackboard in the squad room. It carried 
this message in heavily chalked letters: 


“WHEN ADDRESSING ME YOU WILL SAY, ‘SIR, 
PRIVATE JOE BLOW REQUESTS PERMISSION TO SPEAK 
TO THE DRILL INSTRUCTOR’.” 


The next day the D.I. found a tall, lanky, round-shouldered 
recruit standing rigidly before him. 

““‘Well,”” boomed the D.I. 

“Suh, Private Joe Blow requests permission to speak to the 
Drill Instructor.” 

His name wasn’t Blow; but he was called that for the next 
nine weeks. 


* * * * . 


A Marine made a hurried exit from a Japanese store in 
Nagasaki. Asked why, he explained that he had gone in to buy 





want i 
WRAP Sue uP 
/ PLEASE? 





a kimono, and they tried to sell him one with a live girl inside it. 
Then he hurried away. 
In Washington, D. C., a tall Marine was trying to say good- 
night to a beautiful brunette, but couldn’t get nearer to her than 
five feet. At last he gave up and shoved off, remarking bitterly: 
“‘Next time I’ll say good-night by telephone — and I’m glad 
they haven’t got television.” 


> > . . > 


New Homes In Hawaii 


More women Marines than you could count on the fingers of 
both hands have elected to be discharged in Hawaii, after serving 
there in various Corps activities. Here’s a report by Major 
Marion Wing, commanding officer of the Women’s Reserve 
Battalion at Moanalua Ridge: 

Former Staff Sergeant Alice A. Overton of Indianola, lowa, 
married Marine First Lieutenant James S. Kennedy. 

Former Corporal Ruth E. Dale of Ottawa, Canada, married 
Marine Corporal E. James Matthews. 

Former PFC Mary P. Bacon of Chicago married Marine 
Technical Sergeant Edward W. Hale. 

These took jobs with the Army post exchange: 

Former Staff Sergeant Jean A. Jacobs of Green Bay, Wis. 

Former Sergeant Dorothy A. Gilkerson of Greenfield, Mass. 

Former PFC Sibyll V. Storrs of Endicott, N. Y. 

Former Corporal Cellah K. Thompson of New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Former Private Mary E. Tobin of San Francisco. 

And these took the jobs listed: 

Former PFC Catherine L. Petersen of Silverton, Ore., violin- 
ist in a music store. 

Former Sergeant Patricia E. Boyle of Albany, Cal., work ina 
wholesale jewelry store. 

Former Corporal Mary J. Ford of Dayton, Ohio, beautician. 


* * > > > 


Marines In Hot Water 


A Marine is nothing if not adaptable. Having contrived to get 
along with very little privacy and almost no hot water on 
Okinawa and elsewhere in the Pacific, he took to both with gusto, 
on reaching Tsingtao, China. For the current equivalent of a 
Stateside quarter, he found he could get this: 

An attendant leads the Marine to a private cubicle containing 
a bathtub and a cot. Escorting the American to a chair in the 
middle of the half-filled tub, the attendant gives him a brisk bath 
with plenty of hot water. This includes a shampoo. Then the 
Marine dons a turkish-towel bathrobe, and stretches out on the 
cot to have his fingernails and toenails trimmed. Next comes a 
vigorous massage. A shave and a haircut complete the grooming 
of the liberty-bound Marine. 

A conscientious attendant might receive a tip of $100, Chinese 
— about five cents, American. 
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Notes On Nippon 


If civilization progresses with the interchange of ideas among 
differing peoples, then civilization should be moving along at a 
good swift stagger, in Japan these days. 

The Japs have begun to get the idea that the United States 
is a pretty affluent place: 

“‘America have more better goods than Nippon,”’ says a Japa- 
nese, as he sees endless piles of supplies unloaded from American 
ships in Japan. ‘“‘Also more amounts.” 

This puzzles him, especially if he is one of those who still ask 
the Marines: 

*“Please — have seen ruins of San Francisco, please?”’ 

Naturally, the number of Japs still snowed under by their 
nation’s marvelous war reports of victories on land and sea is 
dwindling. Now they have the chance to see Americans for them- 
selves, without having their heads bitten off or any of the other 
dire things their propagandists had prophesied. The apprehension 
has worn off, and perhaps in relief, they laugh a little nervously. 

“American funny — half man, half machine,” says a Jap 
watching Marine clerks hammering away on typewriters. Jap 
typewriters, complicated by the vast number of characters neces- 
sary to the picturesque Jap language, were seemingly less remark- 
able to the residents of Nippon. 

The Americans, on their part, find a certain human pleasure 
in the attention they receive from the Japanese. They rather 
encourage it, and will spend hours teaching children to sing such 
songs as the “‘Marine Corps Hymn” and “God Bless America.” 
Occasionally they are startled when the kids display their grati- 
tude by singing, in their own tongue, special lyrics to other 
Occidental songs — like ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

But the Marines are persevering in their efforts to give the 
Japs the word. An officer, visiting a building in atom-bombed 
Nagasaki, thought it well to invite the occupants to substitute 
new glass panels for the broken ones remaining. In illustrating 
his idea, he inadvertently broke the last undamaged pane of 
glass. But the Japs were grateful for his suggestion — anyhow, 
they bowed as he left, a moment later. 

The American influence is helping to take some of the regi- 
mented militarism out of the Jap children’s lives, too. Studies in 
English, Chinese, and government are replacing the courses in 
judo, Japanese fencing and Samurai “traditions” in Japan’s 
school programs. The Americans would like to see the school 
week shortened to five days, and the annual vacation lengthened 
from two weeks to a couple of months. The idea is connected 
with the old saw that “‘all work and no play makes Jap a dull boy.”’ 

There are some signs that the Japs are receptive to American 
manners and standards of living. Even with only two pages 
available for each issue, the newspapers Mainichi and Asahi in 
Moji, Japan, have found much space for reporting the activities 
of Marines in that city. Despite their minute size the papers 
claim circulations as high as 3,000,000, so the Marines have not 
gone unpublicized. 

In Sasebo a vaudeville troupe went to a good deal of trouble 
to put on a show for a wondering audience of Marines. The per- 
formers literally dug up some musical instruments, kimonos and 
white dinner jackets. The Marines watched and listened politely 





while the Jap entertainers gave a performance that seemed to 
combine the more unusual fe tures of an Indian war chant, a 
revival meeting, a ballet, and ti.e burlesque stage. One of the girls 
sang ‘“‘“My Blue Heaven” in English, and did as generous a strip- 
tease as the chill weather permitted. Then everybody sang 
“Auld Lang Syne”’ — possibly with some mental reservations. 
Yoshiruaka Minoru Matsudaira, smiling owner of a pressing 
business in Nagasaki, demonstrated his regard for the Marine 
occupation troops by pressing their clothing, free. Having lost 


twenty freighters when the Jap government confiscated privately- 
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RIEND, if you’re a man who moans 
Fin the morning... meet Ingram 
Shaving Cream and start cheering! 
Ingram helps condition your skin for 
the blade while it wilts your whiskers. 
Cools razor scrapes and stings. And 
the coolness lingers on and on! Man, 
get Ingram Shaving Cream today — 
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The Army & Navy & Me Type. He hasn't got a sin- 
gle combat star. But he has got a wide open smile. Which 
glitters. Which glitters so loud gals get confused into believ- 
ing that Big Heroroutine he hands'em. Such effective smiles. 
of course, aren't generally found on guys who ignore “pink 
tooth brush.” So if your tooth brush “shows pink,” see the 
dentist. Today's soft foods may be robbing your gums of ex- 
ercise, and he may very likely suggest “the helpful stimula- 
tion of Ipana and massage.” 






The Simple Soul Type. He's just a lil’ ol’ boy...you know. 
Plain as an old shoe. But try and get gals to believe it after 
he goes to work with that neon light he wears for a smile. The 
deal is, he knows about Ipana. He knows Ipana’s designed, 
not only to clean teeth but, with massage, to help the gums. 
Massage a little extra on your gums when you brush your 
teeth. You'll help yourself to healthier gums. And healthier 
gums generally mean sounder, brighter teeth. Try Ipana. 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 


owned ships during the war, he expresses impatience with his 
country for its attack on Pearl Harbor: 

“It is as if a man of my size went out to pick a fight with one 
of these big Marines,” says the tiny millionaire. 

The Marines and the Japs are not without other common 
grounds. They share in the delights of the pinball machine. 
Marines were charmed to find that the Japanese variety lacked 
anti-tilt devices, and went happily to work on the Jap apparatus. 
slanting it this way and that to pile up good scores. They missed 
the flashing lights and clanging bells of American pinball tradi- 
tion, but took some consolation in the admiration showered on 
them by the Jap fans who watched their play. 


Japanese Fire Drill 


Staff Sergeant Martin L. Cohn III, an old news photographer 
from Deal, N. J., was driving along Nagasaki'’s main street, 
when he spotted the flames. His response was automatic he 
swung his jeep around and headed for the scene, as smartly as 
though he were racing a battery of other press photographers. 

‘First time I've had a chance to cover a fire since I left home,”’ 
he said to himself, with gay anticipation. 

The conflagration was going fine, and Cohn reached it before 
the fire fighters did. The scene was close to the water, where the 
main building of the ferry station was ablaze. Within an hour, this 





building and two others were destroyed. while boats tied up 
nearby were scorched. Meanwhile. Marine and Navy firemen 
worked to bring the blaze under control, with some fumbling 
assistance from local Jap firemen. 

Impartial American spectators found the Japs’ methods 
strangely ineffective. The Nips scurried frenziedly to bring up 
hose, then found it full of holes. Or they brought good hose, but 
couldn't get any water pressure. An exceptionally fortunate squad 
of Japs found some good hose. They managed to hook in on an 
adequate water supply then aimed so poorly they doused 
struggling Americans working near them. 

As far as the Nip smoke eaters were concerned. the whole 
thing -was as fouled up as a Japanese fire drill. 


Happy Comeback 


The usual Saturday crowd of servicemen had shuffled through 
San Diego’s downtown night spots. In this one the floor show 
had ended and the dance floor was crowded with couples. sway- 
ing back and forth to the tune of a jazz number. As closing time 
approached, the crowd began to thin out and leave. Perhaps the 
merrymakers’ eyes were blurred a little. Anyhow. no one seemed 
to notice the leather object lying beneath a table near the 
entrance. 

It still lay there when one of the waitresses. Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Kjerland, passed by on her way home. Her eyes were clearer. She 
saw it, picked it up. 

It was a fat wallet, with the healthy look that can come after 
a long-delayed visit to the paymasters. Opening it. Mrs. Kjerland 
found the ID card of a Marine, and papers indicating he was a 
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BILLFOLD 
for MARINES 


Yes sir, Marine, you can Hash out o Feter 
Bain Marine Corps billfold with pride. 
This attractive, lizard grain, Shell Cordo- 
van billfold is made especially for you. 
The U.S. Marine Corps insignia is em- 
bossed on the front of the billfold just as 
you see it here. What's more, there's a 
lot of room for folding money as well as a 
pocket for identification card. An added 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 


patient at the U.S. Naval hospital just outside of San Diego. 
Rather hesitatingly, she counted the money. The wallet contained 
$1400 in currency. 

Her telephone call to the hospital brought the owner in a 
taxi. He walked in on crutches, with heavy bandages over Pacific 
combat injuries. Mrs. Kjerland handed him the wallet, smiling 
quietly at the frank relief with which he received it. 

The thought of having his wallet returned to him, when he had 
given it up for lost, brought tears to the youth’s eyes. 

“‘Did you count it?”’ he asked, and when Mrs. Kjerland nodded. 
he said, “‘it’s my overseas pay and I saved it so that I can go home 
tomorrew.”’ He introduced himself as PFC Louis Baker of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

He offered Mrs. Kjerland half of the money, as a reward, but 
she refused it. He even offered $50 in hope that she would accept 
the smaller amount. But the woman would have none of it. She 
said her son was an Army lieutenant, and that wherever he was, 
in service, she hoped that people would be kind to him, too. 

“It’s the most wonderful thing that’s ever happened to me,”’ 
said the Marine. 


* * > * > 


Fourteen at One Blow 


“Harry kept close to the building where he had cover. Ahead, 
in the rain and chilling wind, he perceived the outlines of a tin 
structure, his objective. Thoughts raced through his mind — why 
had he volunteered? But the job had to be done. Perceptibly 
tense in his dingy dungarees he stole towards his objective, 
weapon in hand. All was silent except for the faint, deadly chat- 
tering behind him. He was alone. 

“In a matter of seconds he had reached what seemed to be an 
oversized version of a GI can. He didn’t know how many were 
in there, but they had to be exterminated. He stole from his 
hiding place, raised the hatch-cover and poised for the kill. There 
were two, he thought . . . no, there were more! 

“Harry attacked and after a few minutes all was still. The 
penetrating odor of burning flesh hovered in the atmosphere. 
Harry had a perverse desire to examine the havoc. He peered 
cautiously into the charred opening. 

“There they lay, squirming in death, charred and burning — 
14 of the rats. 

“Harry retraced his steps. He had the peculiar feeling of a 
man who had made his kill.”’ 

The above was penned by an anonymous dramatist on The 
Leatherneck staff, and chronicles an incident in the life of Staff 
Sergeant Harry E. Bain, here at our editorial sanctum. 

He had received a report from intelligence agents disclosing 





the location of a family of rats in a 52-gallon oil drum in our back 
alley. Harry figured out a way to wipe them all out at one blow — 
he would pour deadly creosote on the rambling rodents. He car- 
ried out his plan with devastating effect on the squealing rats, 
but they left plenty of relatives, and he is still after these. 
Harry is the artist who puts this department together each 
issue, besides doing a multitude of other art chores for the 
magazine. Somebody has to bring order out of the disconnected 
jottings of We The Marines editors, and Harry has kept things 
in shape for one after another — Bob Davis, Nolle Roberts, John 
Conner, Harold Helfer, Duane Decker, Henry Felsen, Ernie 
Harwell, Hal Bergman, Jim Phillips, and last, he hopes, ourself. 
Harry says he’s a good fisherman and a mighty hunter, and 
now will we go away and let him work? END 
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BOMBER'S MOON 


Out of the mist and black of night— 
Out of the silver sea — 
The pale moon rides to the starlit 


sky 
To light the way for me. 


Hard in its lee the shadows stream 

Over the sleeping world — 

Camps and tents and roads re- 
vealed 


Like tiny maps unfurled. 


Out of the dark of clouds I come, 
Straight as an arrow’s flight; 
Hurling death at the earth below — 
Bright in the mellow light. 


Red and gold the wild flames leap, 
Fanned by the hand of death, 
Leaving naught but charred re- 


mains 

Kissed by the glowing breath. 

High in the sky the bright moon 
rides 


Lighting the way for me — 
Out of the smoke and into the night, 
Over the silver sea. 

— MAJOR JOHN E. ESTABROOK 


Cherry Point, N. C. 


45 CALIBER BLUES 
Sitting on the fan tail, 
My coffin nail aglow, 
Thinking of al] the places 
Where we both like to go. 
The picture shows and parties 
Or the nights before the fire, 
And things we used to do or say 
That didn’t seem like much that 


way, 
But flash back now, most every day 
While I am far away from home. 


Still sitting on the fan tail — 
My fag is nearly done; 
Thinking of home and mother, 
Or some half-forgotten fun. 
Well, the call to sack has sounded 
So I'd better hit the hay, 
But I'll be dreaming with you, 
darling, 
Back in the USA. 
— PVT. L. P. BIGGS 
Pacific 


THEY ASK US TO REMEMBER 


Today they wave their flags 

And ask us to remember you. 

Did they think we could forget? 

We have put you by the rolling 
green hills of Tulagi 

And under the waving coconut 


palms 
Near Lunga Point, on Guadalcanal. 
We have bowed our heads where 
In the macaws scream 

the jungle at Enogai on New 


ja, 

And we have knelt (not without 
tears) by your graves 

And carved your names on mess 
tins to hang from bamboo 
crosses. 

Yes, and at Bougainville we have 
placed you 

Under the towering banyan trees 

Where the Koromokina River 
moves to the sea 

And the waters of Augusta Bay lap 
softly against Parata Island. 

Could we forget the hot, white sands 
that cover you on Tarawa? 

Or the shattered palms that mask 


your spot 

On Kwajalein, and Roi, and Eni- 
wetok? 

The cemetery at Agana on Guam 

Has a wall around it built of large 
dark stones, 

And there is an old Spanish-style 
gate. 
i the cemetery there is a 
bluff 

Where you can sit and watch the 


sea. 
We left you there. 

And at Asan-Adalupe, and Agat. 
Scarlet beach is torn on Peleliu. 


The palms are bent and twisted, 


white among them. 
Remember you? Why you were 
Ernest Matthews. 


About forty years old. Skinny. Had 
a wife in Texas. 

Hit by a mortar shell at 0800 D 
plus one 

On 21 November 1943, off Red 
Beach one at Tarawa. 

See! Every detail. 

Shadows cross the volcanic ash of 
the Marine cemetery 

On Iwo where the thin, white crosses 
mark the place we left you, , 

Between Motoyama Airfield and 
Mount Suribachi. 

The shadows are from the B-29s 
going to Japan. 

They must cross your grave to land. 

— CAPT. EARL J. WILSON 


Pacific 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMER 


Last night as I closed my eyes to 
sleep , 

I dreamed that I was made a King. 

When I had chosen you as Queen 

For miles around the bells did ring. 


I dreamed I took your arm in mine 
And led you to my castle fine. 
Then I ordered food and wine 
To celebrate this special time. 


From near and far our subjects came, 
The rich and royal knights of fame, 
And even those who stood in shame, 
All were welcome just the same. 


Then I offered you my throne, 

And from your eyes a sparkle shone. . 

I knew that you were mine alone 

When your sweet lips had met my - 
own. ; 


But like a flash, and suddenly, 
Just when you were so close to me, 
And everything seemed heavenly — - 
Some damn jerk blew reveille! 

— CORP. RALPH SALIBA, Jr. . 
Pacific . 


CLASSIFICATION : 


What is your schooling? Age? Do ; 
you like sports? 

A citizen? What duty would you 
like? 

Just tell us what you would most , 
like to do: i 

We'll place you there if that is , 
possible. 


You drove a truck? What tonnage? - 
And what speeds? 

And did you make repairs? Or just 
change tires? 

Too, you worked on a machine? 
Three - 0 - two. : 


What's “Three - 0 - two?”’ Oh, talk- 
ing to myself. 
You don’t want Motor Transport? 


Ordnance? Or — 
You want to be a pilot? Well now, 
lad 


You understand, of course, that first 
of all 


The needs of the Marine Corps must * 


be met? 


Well, lad, good luck to you. Do well ° 
while here. . 

We'll see what happens. "Bye. Next 
man. Next man! 


—MTSGT. ROLAND EDWARDS ~ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBSTACLED OPTIMISM 


My attempts to scale 
The eight-foot wall 
Are quite unsightly. 


But still I have hopes 
I’ll someday go 
Once over lightly. 


— PFC. LEE R. HAYMAN . 


East Cleveland, O. 
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BILLFOLD 
for MARINES 


Yes sir, Marine, you can flash out a Feter 
Bain Marine Corps billfold with pride. 


van billfold is made especially for you. 
The U.S. Marine Corps insignia is em- 
bossed on the front of the billfold just as 
you see it here. What's more, there's a 
lot of room for folding money as well as a 
pocket for identification card. An added 
special feature of this billfold is the 
EIGHT-WINDOW DETACHABLE INSERT FOR 
THOSE PRIZED PHOTOS. 
Made by the manufacturers of Peter Bain 
Shell Cordovon Garrison Belts... top favor- 
ite of Marines. Same durable, good 
looking material. Peter Bain top quality 
throughout. Tough . . . will stand a lot of 
use and wear. Get Peter Bain Genuine 
Shell Cordovan billfolds at PX or Ships 
Service Store. 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 

patient at the U.S. Naval hospital just outside of San Diego. 
Rather hesitatingly, she counted the money. The wallet contained 
$1400 in currency. 

Her telephone call to the hospital brought the owner in a 
taxi. He walked in on crutches, with heavy bandages over Pacific 
combat injuries. Mrs. Kjerland handed him the wallet, smiling 
quietly at the frank relief with which he received it. 

The thought of having his wallet returned to him, when he had 
given it up for lost, brought tears to the youth’s eyes. 

“‘Did you count it?” he asked, and when Mrs. Kjerland nodded. 
he said, “‘it’s my overseas pay and I saved it so that I can go home 
tomorrew.”’ He introduced himself as PFC Louis Baker of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

He offered Mrs. Kjerland half of the money, as a reward, but 
she refused it. He even offered $50 in hope that she would accept 
the smaller amount. But the woman would have none of it. She 
said her son was an Army lieutenant, and that wherever he was, 
in service, she hoped that people would be kind to him, too. 

“It’s the most wonderful thing that’s ever happened to me,”’ 
said the Marine. 


* * * * * 


Fourteen at One Blow 


‘Harry kept close to the building where he had cover. Ahead, 
in the rain and chilling wind, he perceived the outlines of a tin 
structure, his objective. Thoughts raced through his mind — why 
had he volunteered? But the job had to be done. Perceptibly 
tense in his dingy dungarees he stole towards his objective, 
weapon in hand. All was silent except for the faint, deadly chat- 
tering behind him. He was alone. 

“In a matter of seconds he had reached what seemed to be an 
oversized version of a GI can. He didn’t know how many were 
in there, but they had to be exterminated. He stole from his 


hiding place, raised the hatch-cover and poised for the kill. There. 


were two, he thought . . . no, there were more! 

“Harry attacked and after a few minutes all was still. The 
penetrating odor of burning flesh hovered in the atmosphere. 
Harry had a perverse desire to examine the havoc. He peered 
cautiously into the charred opening. 

“There they lay, squirming in death, charred and burning — 
14 of the rats. 

“Harry retraced his steps. He had the peculiar feeling of a 
man who had made his kill.”’ 

The above was penned by an anonymous dramatist on The 
Leatherneck staff, and chronicles an incident in the life of Staff 
Sergeant Harry E. Bain, here at our editorial sanctum. 

He had received a report from intelligence agents disclosing 





the location of a family of rats in a 52-gallon oil drum in our back 
alley. Harry figured out a way to wipe them all out at one blow — 
he would pour deadly creosote on the rambling rodents. He car- 
ried out his plan with devastating effect on the squealing rats, 
but they left plenty of relatives, and he is still after these. 
Harry is the artist who puts this department together each 
issue, besides doing a multitude of other art chores for the 
magazine. Somebody has to bring order out of the disconnected 
jottings of We The Marines editors, and Harry has kept things 
in shape for one after another — Bob Davis, Nolle Roberts, John 
Conner, Harold Helfer, Duane Decker, Henry Felsen, Ernie 
Harwell, Hal Bergman, Jim Phillips, and last, he hopes, ourself. 
Harry says he’s a good fisherman and a mighty hunter, and 
now will we go away and let him work? END 
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Gyrene Gyngles 


BOMBER’'S MOON 


Out of the mist and black of night— 
Out of the silver sea — 
The pale moon rides to the starlit 


To light the way for me. 


Hard in its lee the shadows stream 

Over the sleeping world — 

Camps and tents and roads re- 
vealed 

Like tiny maps unfurled. 


Out of the dark of clouds I come, 
Straight as an arrow’s flight; 
Hurling death at the earth below — 
Bright in the mellow light. 


Red and gold the wild flames leap, 

Fanned by the hand of death, 

Leaving naught but charred re- 
mains 

Kissed by the glowing breath. 


High in the sky the bright moon 
rides 


Lighting the way for me — 
Out of the smoke and into the night, 
Over the silver sea. 

— MAJOR JOHN E. ESTABROOK 


Cherry Point, N.C. 


45 CALIBER BLUES 


Sitting on the fan tail, 

My coffin nail aglow, 

Thinking of al] the places 

Where we both like to go. 

The picture shows and parties 

Or the nights before the fire, 

And things we used to do or say 

That didn’t seem like much that 
way, 

But flash back now, most every day 

While I am far away from home. 


Still sitting on the fan tail — 
My fag is nearly done; 
Thinking of home and mother, 
Or some half-forgotten fun. 
Well, the call to sack has sounded 
So I'd better hit the hay, 
But I'll be dreaming with you, 
darling, 
Back in the USA. 
— PVT. LP. BIGGS 
Pacific 


THEY ASK US TO REMEMBER 


Today they wave their flags 

And ask us to remember you. 

Did they think we could forget? 

We have put you by the rolling 
green hills of Tulagi 

And under the waving coconut 


palms 
Near Lunga Point, on Guadalcanal. 
We have bowed our heads where 
In the macaws scream 
the jungle at Enogai on New 
Georgia, 
And we have knelt (not without 
tears) by your graves 
And carved your names on mess 
tins to hang from bamboo 
crosses. 
Yes, and at Bougainville we have 
placed you 
Under the towering banyan trees 
Where the Koromokina River 
moves to the sea 
And the waters of Augusta Bay lap 
softly against Parata Island. 
Could we forget the hot, white sands 
that cover you on Tarawa? 
Or the shattered palms that mask 
your spot 
On Kwajalein, and Roi, and Eni- 
wetok? 
The cemetery at Agana on Guam 
Has a wall around it built of large 
dark stones, 
And there is an old Spanish-style 
gate. 
Behind the cemetery there is a 
bluff 
Where you can sit and watch the 
sea. 
We left you there. 
And at Asan-Adalupe, and Agat. 
Scarlet beach is torn on Peleliu. 


The paims are bent and twisted, 

But your grave stands clean and 
white among them. 

Remember you? Why you were 
Ernest Matthews, 

About forty years old. Skinny. Had 
a wife in Texas. 

Hit by a mortar shell at 0800 D 
plus one 

On 21 November 1943, off Red 
Beach one at Tarawa. 

See! Every detail. 

Shadows cross the volcanic ash of 
the Marine cemetery 

On Iwo where the thin, white crosses 
mark the place we left you, 

Between Motoyama Airfield and 
Mount Suribachi. 

The shadows are from the B-29s 
going to Japan. 

They must cross your grave to land. 

— CAPT. EARL J. WILSON 


Pacific 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMER 


Last night as I closed my eyes to 
sleep : 

I dreamed that I was made a King. 

When I had chosen you as Queen 

For miles around the bells did ring. 


I dreamed I took your arm in mine 
And led you to my castle fine. 
Then I ordered food and wine 
To celebrate this special time. 


From near and far our subjects came, 
The rich and royal knights of fame, 
And even those who stood in shame, 
All were welcome just the same. 


Then I offered you my throne, 

And from your eyes a sparkle shone. 

I knew that you were mine alone 

When your sweet lips had met my 
own. 


But like a flash, and suddenly, 
Just when you were so close to me, 
And everything seemed heavenly — 
Some damn jerk blew reveille! 

— CORP. RALPH SALIBA, Jr. 


Pacific 


CLASSIFICATION 


What is your schooling? Age? Do 
you like sports? 

A citizen? What duty would you 
like? 

Just tell us what you would most 
like to do: 

We'll place you there if that is 
possible. 


You drove a truck? What tonnage? 
And what speeds? 

And did you make repairs? Or just 
change tires? 

Too, you worked on a machine? 
Three - 0 - two. 


What's “Three - 0 - two?” Oh, talk- 
ing to myself. 


You don’t want Motor Transport? 
Ordnance? Or — 

You want to be a pilot? Well now, 
lad — 

You understand, of course, that first ] 
of all 

The needs of the Marine Corps must 
be met? 


Well, lad, good luck to you. Do well 
while here. 

We'll see what happens. "Bye. Next 
man. Next man! 


— MTSGT. ROLAND EDWARDS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBSTACLED OPTIMISM 


My attempts to scale 
The eight-foot wall 
Are quite unsightly. 


But still I have hopes 
I'll someday go 
Once over lightly. 
— PFC. LEE R. HAYMAN 
East Cleveland, O. 
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He played one minute against William and Mary. 
But he managed three periods in the traditional 
contest with Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Yet no matter how much punishment he absorbed, 
Muha always was great. In his sophomore season he 
won the VPI game single-handed. He tossed an 
18-yard touchdown pass to Nelson Cattlet for the 
first score and on a reverse galloped 51 yards for the 
second and final tally. He added both extra points 
and VMI triumphed, 14-0. 

His performance against the same rivals the fol- 
lowing season was equally outstanding. With VPI 
leading 10-8 and time fleeting, VMI began a march 
from their own 30-yard stripe. Time and again Muha 
smashed the line. Then, to open the defense, he shot 
passes to Bosch Pritchard or took one of Pritchard’s 
tosses. The time ticked off; but Muha plunged over 
from the three before the gun sounded and VMI 
won, 15-10. 

However, there was one regret during the 1941 
campaign — the 27-7 licking which Bill Dudley and 
the bouncing Virginia Cavaliers had hung on VMI. 
Next season, Muha’s final, Joe avenged the loss. It 
was on that Saturday afternoon he reached an offen- 
sive peak. He piled up 360 yards in running and 
passing as VMI won, 38-18. 

His performance was a masterpiece, much the 
same as his play against Clark Shaughnessy’s Mary- 
land team a few weeks previous had been a top-notch 
defensive show. On that afternoon (VMI won, 29-0) 
Muha was a giant in backing up the line. The Mary- 
landers, who had come into the fray unbeaten and 
unscored on, couldn’t get their backs by him. He 
rattled their bones with his tackles and smeared 
every play which sneaked past the VMI forward wall. 

’Twas little wonder that the Philadelphia 
Eagles selected Muha in the 1943 pro grid draft. 
Frank Sinkwich was the first man picked; Muha the 
second. Joe had made All-Southern and All-Virginia 
State in each of his three years. He had been selected 
on the NEA All-American. He was smarter than 
most and looked like a fine selection. 

The guy is tremendous, 215 pounds, six foot two. 
But his natural proportions didn’t always fit into the 
football pattern. In his first year of high school Joe 
stood only five feet, six inches and weighed 118. His 
inexperience hurt him too, but still he played in one 
game that season with his brother George, then a 
high school senior, in the same backfield. Joe built 
himself up by working in the steel mills. Later when 
in college he was to work in the shipyards and while 
toiling for Dravo Contracting Corporation he helped 
build the first LST. 

Joe was born in Central City, Pa., 80 miles south- 
east of Pittsburgh on April 28, 1921. He had four 
brothers and sisters. The family (his parents had 
come to America from the Ukraine) moved to 
McKees Rocks, Pa., and Joe attended Stowe Town- 
ship High. He made Western Pennsylvania Inter- 
collegiate League All-Star eleven and from there 
went on to establish himself as a college ace at VMI. 

However, Muha now is willing to put away foot- 
ball. He can’t see getting himself mashed to a pulp in 
the pro game and ending up with a little money and 
even less future. He wants to utilize the knowledge 
of engineering he gained at VMI by working with 
the Bethelem Steel Company. END 
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Story on the 








CAPTAIN in the Japanese _—_— anede on the flight deck 
of the aircraft carrier Junyo, one of the Imperial Navy’s 
two remaining large carriers, and gave this eloquent ox- 

planation of the flattop’s participation in the first battle of the 
Philippine Sea: 

“Fifty-six planes take off; one plane returns.” 

The Junyo has been at anchorage in Sasebo harbor, Japan, 
since last December. She is a mass of red rust and is completely 
stripped of all her guns and fittings. Her flight deck and two 
hangars are bare of planes and only 12 officers and 28 other naval 
personnel are aboard, a skeleton crew for the skeleton of a former 
first-line fighting ship. 

Our carrier, the USS Cape Gloucester, is moored a’ mile 
from the Junyo. When we boarded the Japanese ship we found 
that the powerful glasses on its open bridge were trained on the 
“Cape.” 

The Junyo is 28,000 tons, as large as our Essex class carriers 
like the Franklin, the Bunker Hill. She supported landings 
and strikes from the Aleutians to the Solomons. She received a 
bomb hit on her superstructure in the first battle of the Philippine 
Sea and limped to Kure for repairs. Shortly afterwards, one of 
our submarines put a torpedo into her starboard engine room off 
western Kyushu. 

That ended her operational career and she was used to carry 
planes and supplies from Japan to the Philippines until our 
troops landed there. During carrier and B-29 strikes on Sasebo, 
the area was well bombed but the Junyo managed to escape 
damage. 

By grunts, motions and signs, a Jap signal man managed to 
tell us he had been at Truk when our carrier planes raided that 
fortress. He showed a fragment wound in his right abdomen. 

Accommodations for the crew aboard the Junyo cannot com- 
pare with a U.S. Navy carrier, or any of our ships, for that 
matter. The pilot’s ready room is an austere compartment, 
certainly lacking in comfort; the crew’s mess hall is a dank, ili- 
smelling room set up with picnic table and benches — and dirty; 
the crew’s living compartments are the nearest thing to a steel 
cave afloat. 

Beside the Junyo, snuggled against the hull at the water line, 
are two submarines. They are small, although much larger than 
the midget subs which the Japs used at Pearl Harbor and which 
we saw on the ways at Nagasaki. These have a crew of approxi- 
mately 15 or 20. Several of them are beached a few yards from the 
Junyo and four are afloat, minus crews. 

On the bridge are scars which an interpreter said were caused 
by bullets from American planes in the Philippine Sea battle. 
He said they lost 90 men when the bomb exploded smack on the 
huge stack that tops the island structure. 


ON THE rusted quarterdeck the two Japanese Navy 

captains sit in comparatively comfortable wicker chairs. 

One is the skipper, who has been aboard for three months, and 

the other is the executive officer. Chinaware and a teapot are 
on a nearby table. 

Two more carriers, unfinished, are moored a short distance 
from the Junyo. They are the 27,000-ton Kasagy, and the 
10,000-ton Isuki. Each has a decided list to starboard. It would 
have taken a couple of months before they would have been 
ready to go to sea. 

It seems strange to wander through the maze of passageways, 
below decks and into various compartments of this “dead” 
carrier. The familiar hum and whine of blowers, the throb of 
engines, the screech of the bo’sun’s pipe are missing. Bare wires, 
neatly tagged with Japanese characters, dangle as remainders 
from meters, dials and other equipment. 

From the silent bridge can be seen scores of American ships, 
and the Stars and Stripes are whipping from many lines and 
staffs. Not a single Japanese flag is flying. The signalman, who 
was wounded at Truk, whiles away the time by training the 
powerful glasses on various ships in the harbor — warships, 
transports and landing craft. He savs nothing and registers no 
emotion. SGT. BENJAMIN GOLDBERG 

USMC Correspondent 
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YOU CAN CLEAN 
ANY GUN WITH 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


This cleaner will remove primer, powder, lead and 
metal fouling from ANY kind or type of 
firearm ond will protect it from rust 





Your gun dealer sells it or send us 10c 
for trial size. Drop us a post cord now 
for your FREE copy of our “Guide to 
Gun Cleaning.” It's full of helpful gun 
cleaning dota 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2305 N. 8th St., Philadeiphic 33, Pa 














New! MARINE 
DIVISIONAL RINGS! 


New! Exclusive! Heavy | 0K Solid Gold Serv- 
ice Ring. Beoutifully designed, well bolonced 
end constructed to give extra long weor. Write 
for cirevor showing other service jewelry. 





No. 1671 Authentic 
Glebe end Anchor 
design. 

10K Solid Gold 16.50 


Send for Circular 
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“The lieutenant sat down on the poncho, next to the sergeant, 


picked up a spring and began wiping the rust off it...... 


“Reds” Barrett is the saltiest guy they ever saw in the 

Marine Corps. A major once made the mistake of telling 
Reds that he, the major, had never seen anyone who was saltier. 
To which Reds replied: 

“I couldn't say, sir. I don’t know how many guys you’ve seen 
in the Marine Corps.”’ 

Elwood Barrett is a native Philadelphian --- a tall, gangling 
Irishman with flaming red hair. He is six-one, and in 19 years 
has managed to drape not more than 140 pounds on his frame. 

Reds was always famous for his lack of what the Marine Corps 
calls ‘“‘proper attitude.’’ Such things shouldn’t be allowed to 
happen, but no one could be angry at him because of the innocent 
way in which he went about overstepping regulations. 

While he was going through the third phase of combat train- 
ing at Camp Lejeune, Reds would always fall out in bleached 
dungarees, with two canteens, leggings rolled down to his shoe- 
tops (if he was wearing leggings at all), helmet strap unbuckled 

all against Tent Camp regulations. 

Once Reds was on a week’s bivouac, and a miserable week it 
was. For three days and nights it rained steadily. 

On the fourth morning, which was Thursday, Reds awakened 
to find his shelter-half flooded with two inches of water. His 
pack was wet, his blankets were soaked; his socks, skivvies and 
dungarees dripped water. But what startled him most was that 
his BAR was a solid mass of rust. 

At 0745 Reds decided to take his BAR apart and clean the 
rust from it. At 0800 the battalion fell out for a problem. Reds, 
at that moment, was taking the bolt out of his BAR. 

Roll call was held at the battalion assembly area. One man 
unaccounted for Elwood Barrett. The sergeant in charge of 
our company, ‘‘B’’ company, began a hurried search for the 
evader. Down the rows of tents he spotted a man squatted on 
the ground, poncho spread before him. The sergeant squashed 
through the mud toward the man. 

“Barrett, what the hell are you doing?” 

“Cleaning my nifle, sergeant. It’s rusty.” 

‘‘Don’t you know the battalion is falling out?” 

‘Sure, I know, sergeant. But my BAR is rusty. I can’t fall 
out with a rusty rifle. I couldn't fall out now, anyway. My rifle 
is torn down.” 


[ies are some people who will try to tell you that 





“W hat’s cookin’, honey?” 
“Almost anything—now that 
you're rid of your 
‘5 o'clock Shadow’'!” 


Nothing smooths the way 
like a well-groomed face. So 
avoid “5 o'clock Shadow” — 
shave with genuine Gem 
Blades! Gem's deep wedge- 
edge is super-keen; gets the 
beard at the base, clean and 


close. Keeps you face-neat 


right around the clock! 
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Best Service 


IN ANY LIGHTER.. 


RONSON -ize 


RONSON > REDSKIN 
FLINTS 
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THANKS= 


for your advance orders 
for **Guidebook for 
Marines” as well as your 
understanding and co- 
operation in bearing with 
us until your copy is 
delivered. 


Circumstances over 
which we have no control 
have ‘unavoidably de- 
layed delivery and we 
sincerely appreciate your 


patience. 


™ Leatherneck 











“T’ll give you just 30 seconds to put that rifle together and 
fall out.”’ 

Reds continued cleaning the rust from the hammer. Thirty 
seconds elapsed. One minute... five minutes.... Reds con- 
tinued wiping the parts of his BAR. The sergeant was starting 
to think of disciplinary action when he heard the lieutenant 
calling him. 

“You have that rifle together when I get back,” he growled. 

The sergeant snapped to attention in front of the lieutenant. 

“Sergeant, where is this man Barrett?” 

“‘He’s cleaning his BAR, sir.”’ 

“What?” the lieutenant roared. 

“Yes, sir. His BAR is rusty.” 

“Sergeant, take me to this man.”’ 

Reds looked up to encounter the wrathful lieutenant. He bent 
over, picked up the bolt of his BAR and began wiping rust off it. 

“Barrett, what are you doing?” 

“Cleaning my rifle,-sir. Two inches of water in my tent this 
morning. Rifle got wet and rusted.”’ 

“Don’t you know that the battalion is falling out? The com- 
pany can’t move until every man in every platoon is present or 
accounted for, and the battalion can’t move until every man in 
every company is present or accounted for. You are holding up 
the whole battalion.” 

“Yes, sir. But I can’t fall out without a rifle and this one is 
stripped down.” 

“Barrett, you will never go on liberty again.” 

“I don’t go on liberty now, sir.” 

“You will go on work details every day.” 

“I am a private, sir, and go on working parties every day, 
anyway.” 

“You are going on mess duty for 30 days.” 

“Yes, sir. The first sergeant told me last Friday.” 

“Barrett, won’t you please fall out.”’ 

“But what about the rust on my rifle, sir?” 

The lieutenant looked at the sergeant. 

“Sergeant, help this man clean his rifle.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

The lieutenant sat down on the poncho, next to the sergeant, 
picked up the spring and began wiping the rust off it. Fifteen 
minutes later the BAR was spotless and the lieutenant had 
finished telling a story about the time he had been overseas. 

“‘Now fall out, Barrett.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And Barrett, don’t tell anybody about this.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And that was the only clean rifle in our battalion at inspec- 
tion. Reds went on to other infractions, but this was the most 
famous that I personally witnessed. And, like you, I would 
never have believed it if I hadn’t been there. 

The last word I had from Reds he was someplace in the Pacific 
standing guard over a detachment of Women Reserves. 


PFC ROBERT KLAUS 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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Here's 40 Pleasurable 
Minutes of Real 
Smoking Pleasure 


KING 
EDWARD 


MM MH 
America's Most 
Popular Cigar 


* HMM 


Light up a KING EDWARD and 
enjoy 40 full minutes of cool con- 
tentment, as you relax with this 
popular masterpiece of 
cigar making... Every 
minute gives you the rich 
satisfaction that comes 
from top quality tobac- 
cos. blended into one, 
grand smoke. Ask for 
KING EDWARD today, 
“the economical smoke 
with the luxury taste.” 
No wonder it’s ‘America’s 
Most Popular Cigar’’ ' 
























GINGER ALE 
AND WATER 


So delicious, bd pure, 
enjoyed the world over 


$0 refreshing laste 
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LAVALIERE 


MAN'S RING 





MAN'S STONE 
RING 
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Here is the popular matched gift set fea- 
turing Lavaliere, Bracelet and Earrings 
with Marine Corps gold filled crest 
mounted on white pearl medallion— 24K 
gold plated chain—set complete, only 
$19.50. or separately as 
Lavaliere $6.00; Bracelet $6.00; 
Earrings $7.50 


MAN'S RING 
Masculine, massive looking 
Solid 10K gold $16.50 
Sterling Silver $ 7.50 
With sparkling red or blue stone 
set, Sterling Silver only $11.00 


LADY'S RING 
In solid 10K gold $11.00 
In solid Sterling Silver $ 7.00 


MARINE INSIGNIA PIN 
Lovely gold lapel pins-—for 
dresses or suits. For pin only —in 
Solid gold $5.50 
Gold filled $2.75 
With rank guard and gold 
plated Sterling Silver guard 
and chain 


Gold filled $4.50 

10K solid gold $9.00 
Stripes available on guard pin 
Pp. Cpl Sergeant, Staff 
Sat Technical Set Master 
Tech. Sat Marine Gunner 
Second Lt., First Lt., and Cptn 
Prices shown include 20% Fed 
eral Tax. See this attractive 
jewelry at your Post Exchange 


Satisfaction guarantecd 
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Manvtocturing Jewelers 
32 W. Rendoiph Street 
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“Lock and load” is the order of the day and these hunters do 
just thot as they prepare to hunt at the Quantico reservation 


at Quantico, Va., started out on a hunting trip. The weather 

was perfect for their excursion. Overhead the raucous cries 
of a crow mixed harshly with the chirp of a small song bird. 
White clouds, like fleecy sheep, grazed across the blue sky. 

To the men with the guns, hunting was an old story. They had 
pursued game on farms in Missouri and Texas and Illinois. But 
that had been sometime before. 

They had done some more recent hunting. For that they 
hadn’t needed a license and the quarry they had been looking 
for sometimes shot back at them. But this time they knew where 
they stood. Now they were sure that they were the hunters — 
and not the hunted, also. 

The similarity between this Stateside hunting and that which 
they had done overseas did not escape the members of the party. 
They carried shotguns and ammunition, issued to them by the 
Marine Corps. The methods of stalking the game were essentially 
the same as those used to stalk a Jap. The clothes which the men 
wore were the same faded dungarees they had worn in a fox-hole 
on some still-remembered hell — Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Saipan. 

The men formed a skirmish line and started making their way 
cautiously through the underbrush. A startled rabbit leaped 
from the cold ground and started scurrying away. 

“I’ve got him,” shouted one of the men and his shotgun 
boomed in the frosty ‘air. The rabbit dropped to the ground. 
This was the first kill of the 1945 season for the Marines at 
Quantico. 

These “‘early bird’’ Marines were among the first to take ad- 
vantage of the latest special feature offered to officer and en- 
listed personnel at Quantico, the founding of the “hunt club” 
for the Marines stationed there. 

The opening of the ’45 season marked the first time that 
Marines had had a chance to go hunting on government land 
there. Marines who like this oldest of sports were very enthusi- 
astic about the opportunity to catch up on a few missed open 
seasons. What intrigued them most was the almost complete 
lack of “red tape’ which would ordinarily surround the drawing 
of Marine gear. The process was very simple. 


[: WAS a clear, crisp day when a group of Marines stationed 
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Warrant Officer Henry Poe issues a reservation hunting license 
to PFC Bill Watkins, as PFC Ken Rick and Corporal Miller watch 
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Corporal N. G. Miller turns in his chit at the Post Armory and 
receives a shotgun provided by the Office of Special Services 


When a prospective hunter presented his state hunting license 
at the Provost Marshal’s office, he was issued a reservation 
hunting license, good for the entire season. He then went to the 
office of Special Services and, upon presenting his licenses, re- 
ceived a chit for 50 shotgun shells and a shotgun. His final stop 
was at the Post Armory where he exchanged his chit for the 
shotgun and shells. 

The Special Services office placed 48 shotguns and a large 
quantity of shells at the disposal of the men stationed at Quan- 
tico. Although the shotguns could be used only on the post 
reservation, men going home on leave were permitted to take 
the shells with them for use at their favorite hunting grounds. 

The shotguns, late-model semi-automatics, with barrel recoil, 
have far less kick than the M1 rifle. They could be kept by the 
men for a period of 48 hours. The shells were issued at the rate 
of 50 per man for a 90-day period. 


HE Quantico reservation is a sprawling wilderness formerly 

used for combat training of O.C.S. students. The thick brush 
and shallow draws are natural habitats of rabbits and pheasants. 
Red and grey squirrels frisk about the limbs of ancient oak and 
elm trees. An occasional wild turkey will sometimes make the 
mistake of letting itself be seen by a Marine hungry for wild 
turkey. 

Any game killed on the reservation could be disposed of in a 
number of ways. If the hunter was married, he and his wife 
could have fresh meat as often as they liked. Or if the hunter 
had a friend who lived off the base, an arrangement, whereby 
the hunter supplied the game and the friend supplied the cook- 
ing, could be worked out for a good meal. Usually the hunters 
knew the cooks at their mess-halls and, for a part of the spoils, 
could have their game prepared in the galley. 

During the season the hunting craze became widespread and 
other Marine bases, including Camp Lejeune, N. C., and the 
Cherry Point Air Station, opened their reservations to would-be 
nimrods, furnishing them with shotguns and shells. 

PFC ROBERT L. KLAUS 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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uy his buddy is Joe 


\\ Each has a pass 


bed theyre both set to go 


Shined up so bright theyve got reason to hope- 
Theyre hep to the power of good old 


Bright Face! That’s the drill 
order if you want to date the 
smoothest dames! So shine up 
with Lux Soap—the sensa- 
tional scrubber-upper. Rich, 
creamy, Active lather slicks a 
guy up right in record time! 

Why not get Lux Toilet 
Soap—at your P. X. today! 


FIGHT WASTE 


Soap uses vital materials. 
Don’t waste it! 


























Scenes like this are typical of the 
Lincoln Highway and Pike’s Peak Highway 


Gyrene, whether that discharge paper is in your pocket, or 
you still have half-a-hitch to go... here's a straight tip on 
travel: There's just one way to know and enjoy the Country 
which is your home. That's to see it close-up, face to face— 
within hand-clasp range of its friendly people—in the very 
shadow of its trees and mountains. That way is the Highway. 


Greyhound alone serves nearly all of the famous-name 
highways of the U.S. A. and Canada, and Greyhound can 

| take you along 75,000 miles of highway at a lower cost 
than any other type of transportation. 


No matter if you're in dress blues or Shetland tweeds ... if 
you're on liberty, leave, or that sentimental journey back home 
... you'll like Greyhound’s 
low fares, frequent schedules. 
And the cushioned comfort of 
that Super-Coach is as easy to 
take as Sunday sack time. Most 
important, you'll get a perfect 
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you go Greyhound! 
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WORTH OF JAP 
TROUBLE 


HE Japs slapped Corporal Leo Luther Rogers twice and 

conked him over the head with a rifle once. They slapped 

him once for smoking without an ash tray, the other time 
for not bowing promptly when a Jap approached and they struck 
him with the rifle because he did not come to attention quickly 
enough. Sometimes a Jap jailer would come up to him and make 
a statement something like this: ‘““You know, we could kill you 
if we wanted to and get away with it.” 

They made him work in a Manchuria tannery plant from 10 
to 12 hours a day. All he ever got to eat was corn meal mush and 
soybeans, and never enough of that to ever completely quench 
his hunger. He slept on straw on the floor. In the winter he was 
cold a good deal of the time. He and the other American prisoners 
had to build fires out of coal dust and there was many a day 
when they had to shiver through zero weather without any kind 
of fire. 

All in all, it was not pleasant being a Jap prisoner, the young 
corporal from Macon, Mo., says. There didn’t seem to be much 
future in it —- that was for sure. When he was taken prisoner, 
the Japs were swarming everywhere, like a plague of locusts, in- 
numerable, hungry, irresistible. The Japs said they’d fight a hun- 
dred years if necessary. They talked like they meant it. 

Nor was the past any consolation. Those last days on Cor- 
regidor had been bleak and miserable. It was with a heavy heart 
that he thought about it and yet, no matter how hard he tried to 
forget, that lonely hunk of rock always loomed before him. 

Corp. Rogers arrived in the Philippines ahead of the Fourth 
Regiment. He'd been with the Fourth at Shanghai, but was trans- 
ferred to the 1st Separate Marine Battalion which went to Cavite 
to relieve a Marine detachment at the Navy Yard. 

The corporal had been rather looking forward to his Philippine 
tour of duty — he thought it would be nice to take it easy for a 
while after the tension at Shanghai — but the period of bliss 
was brief indeed. One day, a few weeks after his arrival, a horde 
of Jap planes filled the air over the navy base. They began 
dropping bombs. They were aiming at the ammo dump. They 
were poor marksmen and never did hit it. But there were so 
many planes and so many bombs that they hit everything else. 
Quite a few people were killed, mostly Filipinos fleeing from 
the base. They ran right into the shrapnel. Corp. Rogers, hugging 
the seawall, watched the show on his haunches. 

Then began the migration of the small Marine detachment. 
The navy base was no longer habitable. The Marines went to 
Noveleta, Sangley Point, Olongapo. But wherever they dug in, 
Jap bombs uprooted them. 

The Japs had landed on northern Luzon and were streaming 
inland. The Marines were getting ready to go frontline-wards 
and throw themselves into the so-far futile effort to stop the little 
brown-yellow men. But instead orders came through for them to 
go to Corregidor. And so to this tiny chunk of island they went. 

The Fourth Marines came to Corregidor, too, and all “loose 
end”’ Marines, such as Rogers, found themselves officially back 
with the Fourth. The corporal was placed in charge of a squad 
and given a section of the beach on the southern side to defend. 

The Japs bombed Corregidor the second day after he got there 
— December 28 — and they never let up. Day and night, rain or 
shine, week after week, they kept it up. 

Corp. Rogers and his men dug a trench. It became their home. 
They slept there and they ate there, and frequently attended to 
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the duties of nature there. They began to feel like moles. But it 
was almost as much as your life was worth to venture from it. 

Even so, they were luckier than a lot of others. At least, they 
were generally able to average two meals a day, a meal usually 
consisting of a handful of rice and a half handful of canned corn 
and beef. Those on the other end of the rock seldom did as well. 

They usually had only one meal. As fiercely as the Japs bombed 
the Marines they were even more relentless at the other end of 
the island. The food was kept in a tunnel in the middle of the 
island. The trek to and from the food dump was so hazardous 
that only a small amount of foodstuff could be moved to that 
section, and at infrequent intervals. 

Of course, bombs, or no bombs, there was a Marine Corps 
bulletin board around. One day a notice was posted. It said that 
American forces were heading into the Pacific. 

Morale perked up. But still the planes that came over were 
always Jap ones. One night the Americans turned their big search- 
light on for a moment and the word spread that American ships 
were coming. The bearded, hungry men began to feel jubilant. 
But all that happened was that more Jap planes came over and 
more bombs fell. The Japs, not paying any attention to the 
notice on the bulletin board, kept racing down Luzon and pretty 
soon they were on Bataan. 


OW the men who were marooned on the rock, the men 

of Corregidor, were blasted not only from the sky but 
by artillery from the opposite shore. Sometimes it seemed that 
even Corregidor could not hold up against such punishment 
and that the rock would go under and water flow above it. 

The Americans never answered the fire. Corregidor’s big 
artillery guns had been established to face the other way, toward 
the sea. Sometimes in anguished desperation a man would grab 
his rifle and fire into the void from whence came the big screaming 
shells. 

Then one fine day in May the Jap barges started coming. Our 
guns knocked them off, one after another, like wooden ducks in 
a gallery, but the more they knocked down the more that came. 

Finally, the little brown-yellow men were scrambling ontothe 
rock. They landed on the other side of the island from where 
Rogers was stationed. Bayonets fixed, the corporal and his men 
waited at their posts for whatever might come. They pretty well 
knew what that would be. 





The men knew they might be able to hold out for a while, but 
only for a little while. There were too many barges, too many 
little brown-yellow men. 

As it turned out, Rogers and his men never had a chance to 
mix it up with the Japs. The fighting was all on the other end 
of the rock. And about 24 hours or so later word was passed that 
everyone was to assemble at the sick bay tunnel, after they had 
destroyed their weapons and ammunition. Surrender was the 
word for it. 

At the tunnel an officer told them not to worry. Be calm, he 
said. He advised them to eat as much as they could of what was 
left of American supplies. 

Several hours passed, and nothing happened. Finally, they saw 
a Jap sentry walking down the road. Somebody yelled at him and 
asked what they should do. The Jap indicated they were to walk 
down the road. This they did. Their first work detail was picking 
up dead Jap soldiers. 

The Japs kept their American prisoners in the Philippines 
until October — sometimes shuttling them from one place to 
another in cattle cars. Four men who tried to escape were stripped 
naked, tied to stakes in the hot sun, left to broil for several hours 
and then were shot. 

One day the prisoners were placed on a ship, which after a 
voyage lasting about 30 days, finally docked in Korea. Conditions 
were so crowded there was not room for the men to stretch out 
on the deck. They had to sleep in sitting positions. The food con- 
sisted almost solely of biscuits, which were so untasty some of 
the men couldn’t get them down, even though they were on the 
point of starvation. Some soaked the biscuits in sea water, trying 
to make them more palatable. 

The Americans were kept in Korea for a few months, then were 
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With Mayers’ Certificate of Guarantee 


Nold through Post Exchanges and 
Nhip’s Service Stores for over 30 years 


When you buy a Mayers diamond you can be certain o 


its quality, weight and color. 


Each Mayers diamond receives our Certificate of 
Guarantee, stating its exact weight and quality .. . and 
including the privilege of full return of purchase price 
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THEY RE REAL RIBBON, 


THEY'RE QUICK 


VIKING 


KWIKSET 


PATENT PENDING 


RIBBON BARS 


They snap on in a jiffy ... 
while you wait. 
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HERE'S THE PERFECTED BAR 
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1. First Ribbon Snaps On 2. Second Ribbon Snaps On 


3. Third Ribbon Snaps On 




















AND IT'S READY TO WEAR 


AND JUST LOOK AT ALL THESE 
FEATURES! 


®@ No waiting ...ne ordering 

© Rustproofed, spring metal bor 

@ Assembled in a jiffy...no tools @ Adhered to metal base 

@ No sewing ... no stitching @ Clutch fasteners have point 

®@ Snap on in correct sequence @ Lay fat against uniform 

@ Ribbons lie flat and snug © With or without cellophane cover 
@ Ribbons stay put ...no sliding © Priced no higher than inferior bars 


® Made for 1, 2 or 3 ribbons in 
% inch or V2 inch width 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 
15 EAST 2c) STREET « NEW YORK 10, NW. Y. 
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$3300 WORTH OF JAP TROUBLE (continued) 


taken to Manchuria. Their Jap jailers were mean and arrogant. 
The Americans were supposed to bow whenever a Jap approached. 
They thought nothing of cuffing and slapping a prisoner. The only 
outlet the Americans had was to cuss, which was little relief 
since they had to smile cheerily all the while so the Japs would not 
realize they were being cussed. 

Rogers says he was lucky to have been slapped only twice and 
struck over the head with a rifle once. Many of the Americans 
got knocked around a lot more. 

Although, of necessity, the Japs and the Americans had to 
live closely in the prison camp, the slant-eyed men remained an 
enigma to the Americans. For instance, the conquerors let their 
prisoners play cards, but forbade them to gamble. No one could 
ever figure out just why. 

It was around June of this year, more than three years after 
the fall of Corregidor, that the Americans began to notice a 
change in their captors. They were not quite so harsh and 
unrelenting. The Americans hadn’t been permitted to have any 
contacts whatsoever with the outside world. But they knew some- 
thing was up. Another clue was the Chinese around the work 
plants — they were smiling a lot more. 


HEN one day six parachutes floated down from the sky. 
They carried six American soldiers, one was a doctor, the 
other five were volunteers. Not too many hours before that the 
Japs had held a meeting. The prisoners then were pretty well 
convinced: something momentous was in the wind, even though 
the Japs promptly took away and locked up the six parachutists. 

Any doubt was soon removed. A great bombardment of laugh- 
ing and shouting shook the Manchuria locale. Russian soldiers 
were in the town. 

The Russians took away the Jap arms. The Nips did not resist, 
but*became instead as humble as pie. The Reds marched them in 
front of their former captives. They indicated the Americans 
could do what they pleased with their jailers and it would be 
perfectly all right with the Russians. But one of the prisoners, an 
American officer, Major General George M. Parker, who told the 
men officially that Japan had surrendered and the war was over, 
also told them to “take it easy.”” He let them know that they 
were to forego any revengeful notions. 





But the Russians brought along a lot of Moscow juice known 
as vodka and a good time was had by one and all, except of 
course, the Japs who weren’t invited. 

When Rogers returned to the States he found a check for 
$3300 in back pay waiting for him. He wouldn’t have taken his 
Corregidor-Manchuria excursion, if he had had any choice in the 
matter, for 100 times as much. Nevertheless, he was glad to get 
the money. He says he left a girl in Shanghai and he aims to try 
and find her. 

“The $3300 ought to be just what I'll need to finance the 
expedition,” he says. ‘“‘With just enough left over for a couple of 


ales at the American bar.”’ SGT. HAROLD HELFER 
Leotherneck Staff Writer 























“As each day goes by, I'm more convinced 





that we have been truly bypassed.” 
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Y FRIENDS in the First Division, long accustomed to 

shifting tides and faces, are having trouble adjusting 

themselves in China. The people are just too friendly. 
Since the affair of Guadalcanal in August, 1942, Marines have 
been getting rifle fire instead of handshakes and now they find 
the whole thing reversed. 

The little booklet, ““A Guide to North China,” issued to troops 
just before they left Okinawa, admonished them to drive hard 
bargains with the Chinese. The men were told that when a 
Chinaman asks 50 cents for a product he actually expects to re- 
ceive no more than a quarter. Friendly members of the foreign 
population in Tientsin advise Marines never to pay a China- 
man more than one-fourth his asking price. 

But the Marines can’t see their logic. How, they ask, can you 
bargain with a ricksha puller who asks only a nickel to transport 
you two miles? In fact, they are more than a little reluctant to 
enter a ricksha at all when it isn’t motivated by a bicycle. The 
American just doesn’t like the idea of paying a man for the 
work of a horse. Not an infrequent sight in Tientsin is a smiling 
Chinese in the seat of his ricksha, a Marine furiously propelling 
the bicycle. 

In the Chinese port town of Tangku where we first saw China, 
we watched in wonder while Chinese danced on stilts, drum and 
bugle corps played noisily, if not prettily, and harried police 
struggled to keep back throngs of the curious. A five-cent ricksha 
ride through Tangku brought to our noses for the first time the 
smells and odors which we have come to accept as peculiarly 
Chinese. 

At Tangku, we narrowly averted trouble of a sort when Chinese 
attempted to push us into a building in which Japs were quar- 
tered. It was there, too, that we learned something of the China- 
man’s enthusiasm for parades. Most of the city was in uniform, 
not the least gaudy of which were worn by postal and railway 
clerks. 

A Chinese train carried us the 30 miles from Tangku to 
Tientsin and for many Marines it was the first such ride in two 
years or more. The route was lined with cheering, saluting 
Chinese and a captain with a gift for impassioned oratory made 
a speech concerning the reception awaiting us in Tientsin. 

“‘We have been informed,”’ said the captain as his men gath- 
ered around him in hushed silence, “‘that a great reception has 
been prepared for us in Tientsin. The city has a population of 
a million and a half; perhaps 100,000 will be there to greet us. 

“The Chinese expected us early this morning and they have 
been waiting since 7 A.M. Almost 12 hours. But they are said to 
be a patient people. 

“In America,’’ continued the captain, trembling a little at 
his own importance, “‘we have a number of adjectives which 
mean very much to us. Wonderful... lovely . . . beautiful... 
glorious . .. and many others. But important as they are, they 
in no way describe the feelings of the Chinese toward us. 

“To them, we, who live on the other side of the world, are 
everything that is good. All our adjectives together couldn’t 
describe the love that the Chinese have in their heart for us. 

“For that’ reason,”” he concluded, ‘“‘we must make a good 
impression when we arrive. Every man will be at his best, every 
man dressed the same. I insist and demand that my company 
make a sharp appearance. Otherwise, I can assure you that 
there will be plenty of close-order drill in China. That’s all.” 

A Marine doesn’t like a sermon, nor does he care to be talked 
down to, but the captain’s speech, despite its defects, got good 
results. Men jokingly asked for handkerchiefs and wiped away 
imaginary tears, but at the same time packs were being rear- 
ranged and helmets dusted a second time. 

At Tientsin’s depot we found a unit of Chinese troops stand- 
ing stiffly at attention, a couple of blaring bands and the usual 
milling mob of Chinese. Men shifted uneasily under a heavy 
load of gear while young officers called them to attention, ac- 
complished a facing, and marched them forward a few paces. 
This type of thing went on for about an hour before the men 
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HUBBA HUBBA (continued) 


suddenly found themselves hurried out of the station and 
scrambling for places on wood-burning Chinese trucks. 

The parade that followed was beyond the experience of 
everyone. There were feelings, but nobody knew just how to 
define them. A Marine out of the Pacific doesn’t know in what 
way to react when he suddenly finds himself being cheered by a 
half-million wildly enthusiastic Chinese. The proper thing seemed 
to be to smile until the face was a little lopsided and to wave 
until the arm was limp. The orders had said to wear the pack, 
helmet and rifle throughout the parade, but that’s a lot of weight 
for a two-hour ride. Soon trucks were littered with gear and 
Marines were tackling the reception with flew vigor. 

Two Marines in our truck kept reaching into the crowd and 
coming up with pretty girls. The first to join us was a little 
Chinese lass, nattily clad in a light grey suit. 

“You'd better put her down,” warned a buddy of the big 
Marine who had abducted her, “‘you’ll cause an international 
incident.” 

“Ah, she don’t wanta get down,”’ was the bluff reply. 

The girl smiled her approval. 

“Are you worried?”’ she asked the big Marine. 

“‘No,”’ answered the surprised_ Marine. 

“‘Do you speak English?” the big Marine continued. 

“Probably better than you do,”’ came the quick, confident 
answer. 

Soon another girl appeared in our truck, this one a misty-eyed 
Russian who spoke broken English. 

“‘We are so glad to see you,” she cried, “but why have you 
been so long? We have been waiting since 7 this morning.” 

Our party had reached Tientsin’s depot at 6:30 p.m. A Marine 
crowded up the Russian lass and kissed her swiftly, but surely. 
“‘Fellows,”’ he announced solemnly, “I’ve just had my first kiss 
in China.”’ The girl blushed prettily. “‘And I’ve got a date with 
her tomorrow night,’’ added the Marine. “‘She’s got a husband 
who works around here someplace, but she’s going to ditch him. 
Boy, I’m signing over!’’ 


HIS was the Marine Corps’ big day, but somehow the 

Army had been the first to arrive. Soldiers with Air Corps 
patches rushed to shake Marine hands and answer cries of “how’s 
liberty?’’ One tall, handsome soldier had the perfect reply. He 
merely turned to the pretty white girl standing beside him and 
hugged her mightily. 

“Can you beat that,” said a disgusted voice, ‘“‘the Doggies 
have been here only one day and already they have liberty.”’ 

“‘Yeah.”’ said another, “‘and probably all the women, too.”’ 

The Tientsin reception was only the beginning. The cheering 
Chinaman has proved consistent. Marines continued to be 
dogged by admiring, curious throngs and the trucks that rolled 
through Tientsin attracted cheers and much clapping of hands 
long after they should have ceased to be a novelty. When a 
reconnaissance party of 40 visited Tang Shan, a mining city 
about 60 miles north of Tientsin, over 100,000 cheering Chinese 
were waiting to receive them. Two days later a battalion entered 
the same city and the throng, redoubled, lined a long parade 
route. 

Marines by this time had had almost one parade too many. 
They responded to the second Tang Shan reception like robots. 
Smiles were frozen, hands waved automatically. 

“‘Sometimes,”’ said a sad-eyed Leatherneck, “I wish these 
people weren’t so damned glad to see us. All I want is to get off 
someplace where it’s nice and quiet. I’m tired of being a hero.”’ 

The opinion was widely shared. 

The Chinese aptitude for parades and demonstrations is not 
only overwhelming, but a little alarming. The day after the bat- 
talion’s arrival in Tang Shan the entire city turned out again to 
celebrate a national holiday, the Double Tenth, or the 34th 
anniversary of the Chinese Republic. Americans watched in 
wonder while Chinese gaily paraded model airplanes, bombs, 
trains and various characters apparently designed to drive away 
evil spirits. Now the Marine is beginning to wonder when the 
Chinaman takes time out from his parades to earn a living. 

The Marine who went into the streets of Tang Shan did so 
with the knowledge that he was sacrificing himself to the Chinese 
public. His every step was dogged by a throng varying in size 
from 50 to 200. He was saluted by every Chinese soldier or 
policeman, his hand was shaken by every Chinaman who learned 
to say “‘hullo”’ or “hubba hubba Joe,” and his back was sore from 
vigorous pounding. 

To halt in the streets was an open invitation to further adula- 
tion. The crowd would press so close that a step in any direc- 
tion would bowl over a Chinaman. The Marine rifle had to be 
examined by every soldier, the combat knife was a subject for 
apt wonder, and the American wrist watch was an instrument 
of unbelieving magnificence. This rapt Chinese audience watched 
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for every smile and the Marine who playfully tousied a child 
was in a split second a local hero. 

The American cries of “umbriago,” “‘gung ho,”’ and “hubba 
hubba Joe” invariably are greeted by waves of laughter, and the; 
are fast becoming bywords among the Chinese. 

The educated Chinaman, while a shade more reserved, is 
equally anxious to converse with his Allied visitors. The China- 
man has a great thirst for learning and knowledge and he plies 
every willing Marine with countless questions. Invariably he 
confesses that he has heard and read only Jap propaganda for 
the past four years, and now he is anxious to get the truth. 

Many of the questions follow the same pattern. What was 
your first impression of China? How do you like China? Did you 
come from Okinawa? Did you fight in the front lines? Did you 
kill a Jap? What do you think of Russia? Of England? Who is 
your favorite movie star? How do you like President Truman? 
Why was General Stilwell recalled? Is the Jap soldier a good 
fighter? How are Jap prisoners being treated? 

Our Chinese friends are frankly surprised at our mild treat- 
ment of the Japs. They hail our prosecution of war criminals as 
“the best news in four years.”” They respect us greatly for our 
achievements in the Pacific, but marvel at the youth of our 
troops. 

When the Chinaman contrasts our methods to those of the 
Japanese he says ‘‘you do things so differently.”” He tells you 
that he was confident from the beginning that America would 
triumph, but “‘not so soon.’”’ His darkest hour, he admits, came 
with the American defeat in the Philippines. He thinks that 
perhaps it would have been best if Japanese troops had been 
beaten on Chinese soil, even at the cost of destroyed cities. 

“So many Japs would have been killed,” he smiles. 

The Chinaman tells you that he hopes his nation someday 
will be a united democracy, but he cringes at the size of the task. 

“There is so much to do,” he explains. ‘‘We must make use 
of the opportunity that victory has given us.”’ 

The Chinaman has opened his arms, his heart and his home 
to America’s fighting men. And while the American has become 
accustomed to such great friendliness, he won‘t be surprised if 
he finds only a Marine band and a few relatives when his divi- 
sion docks in the United States. PFC JOHN MURPHY 

USMC Correspondent 
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ALABAMA above bring the grand 
ATCHISON, Roy W., 2nd Lt. total reported to next of 
ARKANSAS kin from 7 December 
WARD, Herbert E., Pvt. 1941, through 31 Decem- 
ber 1945, to 76,043, which 

CONNECTICUT , datas 
FUNARO. Robert P., Pvt. breaks down by classifi- 






cation as follows: 
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PANICARO, George J., PFC Missing. . 737 
TENNESSEE Prisoners pr War 3 
PRICE, Howard L., Corp 
VIRGINIA ae .76,043 






CLINCH, Peter, 2nd Lt. 
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ALLEN, Ire J., PFC Pvt. John Richard 
Bush (Kansas) was er- 

BEAD FROM MESSING roneously reported 
CALIFORNIA SAFE FROM MISSING 
FOWLER. Charles R_. PFC inour January issue. The 
‘ ie Navy Department List 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA on which LEATHER- 








Sey Pa iy Se. NECK based its report 
ILLINOIS was in error. Pvt. Bush 
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FORD, Charles W., Pvt. 
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This is Guadgjcanal, as seen in “Pride of the Marines,” latest, and in many ways the best, in a One of the first Movie Marines was Edmund 
long line of motion pictures based on the Corps. Most such films are snow jobs. This one isn't Lowe, who co-starred in “What Price Glory?” 


MOVIE 
ARINES§ 





Those beautiful blues surround John Payne, Movie Marine John Garfield, left, and Sergeant Al Schmid, hero of Guadalcanal, are good friends. 
who surrounds Nancy Kelly in “Shores of Tripoli” Garfield lived with Schmid before making “Pride of the. Marines.” 
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Lon Chaney, _ fabulous sergeant in “Tell It To Here is a real snow job! How do you like this for a battle as it is never fought? The Movie 
The Marines,” was an “Old Corps” favorite Marines, who didn't believe in concealment when this oldie was made, are going to hold that bridge 


miration of the Nation,’’ there issome fansthan Movie Marine Sergeants Lon Chaney 

doubt whether “‘we’re the finest ever and Wallace Beery. Deeds of derring-do were 

seen,’ because the Movie Marine long has adimeadozenin the Old Movie Marine Corps. 

been the envy of every man in the Corps. Do There was little attempt at accuracy. Today’s 

these uniforms fit? Do they win battles? And crop, like ‘‘Pride of the Marines,’’ are much 
do the girls swoon? Hubba, hubba, hubba. truer pictures of the real Corps. 

Since Hollywood was in its infancy it has Staff Sergeant Robert C. Wilton, The 

been making movies of the Corps. Bona- Leatherneck’s Hollywood correspondent, 

fide Marine Master Gunnery Sergeant Lou rounded up these oldies to give you the idea. 


Waste the Marine Corps is the “ad- Diamond isnomore famous with Leatherneck 
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Movie Marines to end Movie Marines were Edmund Lowe and Victor Mclaglen, who, as Sergeant One thing about Wallace Berry, he can make 
Quirt and Captain Flagg, fought each other, and once in a while the enemy, two decades ago a noise like a sergeant—-or a San Diego Di 
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Maureen “Wan, hup, reap, loft” O'Hara, who 
is our idea of a typical DI, counts cadence 


Presenting a souvenir-haoppy lad who weors an onion necklace in Hollywood's version of liberty in 
the For East. Obviously the Marine's untidy buttons are causing the Shore Patrol great pain 
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Hollywood went to the Salton Sea to make Wake Island. Behind the machine gun is Brian Donlevy. The Hero, William Haines, finds romance in the 
Bob Preston stands by with a .45 in case Brian misses. Albert Dekker feeds the machine gun islands. Did you see any like her overseas? 
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Gung Ho! In this sogo of the Raiders, Bob Cameron proves that he is The “Old Movie Marine Corps” had a way with the women. Edmund Lowe 
the better man in hand-to-hand fighting with a Jap on Makin Island 
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demonstrates a subtle approach to the problem, who is Elena Furado 
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financing, livestock, draining, etc. $2.50 


IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES 
by lodd Hoysteod 98A 
A book for veterans with modest capital. A proctical guide to 


real opportunity ovt West, proves there's more than cow- 
punching to do. $2.50 


137A 
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YOUR RIGHTS AS A VETERAN 
by S Sgt. Eli H. Mellon 

Complete guide for returning Gl. Answers hundreds of questions 
simply and completely. Clearly interprets Federal ond Stote 
(Poper) 50« 


laws on servicemen’s rights. 


NEW BOOKS—Best Sellers 


GENERAL MARSHALL'S REPORT: The Win- 
ning of the War in Europe andthe Pacific. 157A 
by George C. Marshall 

General Marshall's summory of the achievements of the armies 
of the United States on all fronts includes a great deol of 
material on weapons, tactics, etc., hitherto not available to the 
public. It concludes with o brilliant outline of suggested meos- 
ures for ovr common defense in the years to come. Maps by 
Richord Edes Harrison. (Poper) $1.90 (Cloth) $2.50 
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by Five Marine Correspondents 


Official, 
rines on Iwo Jima. Recital of the 
exploits of individual Marines. 
names of those who died. photo- 


graphs. maps, drawings. 


SET OF 20 PICTURES 
MAJOR OPERATIONS on Saipon, Guadalcanal, Cape Giovu- 
cester, Torawa, Guam, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Tinion, New 
Georgia, Peleliv, Bougainville, lwo Jima, Okinawa. (Size 4" x 5” 
glossy prints.) Order sets by name. $1.20 


a 
% MARINES ON IWO JIMA 


~ 





complete story of Ma- 


$3.50 


ROO IAA IANO OOS 


THE WOLF 158A 


by Sgt. Leonard Sonsone 

A book of cortoons dealing with the skirt-chasing GI Reminis- 
cent of “Mole Coll” and with a foreword by Milton Caniff, 
its creator. $1.00 


MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN CHINA 161A 
by John 8. Powell 


Since 1917 ‘the author hos been in the thick of things in 
China, reporting civil wers and invasions, kidnapped by bon- 
dits, imprisoned ond tortured by Jops. His vivid and extremely 
readable account of these years also sums up and interprets a 
qvorter-century of China's history. $3.50 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Martha Foley 163A 


The finest of the short stories of the yeor which have appeored 
in magazines, representing the work of promising new writers as 
well os some of the established ones. $2.75 


GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 139A 
by Elizobeth Goudge 


“A fine piece of fiction skillfully and satisfactorily wrought. . . 
@ greot story of love. . a soundly conceived historical tole.” 
$3.00 





by Syd Hoff 

Everything happens to the returning Gi in this cavalcade of 
timely laughter — a big, bright book filled with hilarious cor- 
toons by one of the New Yorker's master laughmen (56 favorites 
and 44 new ones). A “must” among the cartoon books. $2.00 


ASK NO QUARTER 49A 
by George Marsh 

Sea stories of the New England coost and 
pirate trips to the West Indies. $3.00 


THE BLUE DANUBE 43A 
by L. Bemelmans 

Bemeimans has woven his latest most 
warm-heated tale of surprise, adventure 
and comedy. $3.00 


STALLION ROAD 59A 
by Stephen Longstreet 

Love, violence, passion — Longstreet hos 
created a vivid and colorful world in 
STALLION ROAD. $2.75 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 
MILITARY PURPOSES 144A 
by Henry De Wolfe Smyth 

250 page book illustrated. Official report 
authorized by the Army concerning the 
atomic bomb and atomic energy in 
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RARE ALRARLEAS 


generol. (Paper) $1.25 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE 30A 
by Somerset Mauvghom 
Over a million copies have been sold already. $1.00 
CANNERY ROW 48A 


by John Steinbeck 
A tender ond hilarious novel set in Monterey, Calif. Steinbeck 


has created o fascinating world of his own. $2.00 
POPULAR FAVORITES 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE 65A 


by Kenneth Roberts 

Rogers’ Rangers against the French ond Indions. Discovery of 
route ocross America to the Pacific. $3.00 
COMMODORE HORNBLOWER 50A 
by C. S. Forester 

All who love a good sea story will gleefully welcome this new 


book. $2.50 
BEDSIDE ESQUIRE 2A 
Some of the best and most diverting writing of our time taken 
from Esquire Magazine. $1.98 
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THE BEDSIDE TALES 33A 
A treasury of stories by Benchley, Steinbeck, Hemingway, 
Perelman, Gallico, etc. $1.98 
STORIES FOR MEN 16A 
35 thrillers by Hemingway, Faulkner, Cain, Hammett, Runyon, 
Lardner, etc. $1.49 
NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41A 
640-page selection — humorous, sports and mystery stories. 

$1.49 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 122A 
A history of the world's No. 1 lover — about his love affairs by 
himself. $2.49 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF BEN 
HECHT 123A 
A collection of some of the best stories by a famous short story 
teller. $3.00 
GREAT SEA STORIES 125A 
29 famous dassics of the sea by American, British and foreign 
writers. $2.49 
ATREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 126A 
Stories, legends, tales, traditions, ballads, songs of the American 


people. $3.00 
NEW SHORT STORIES OF 
JAMES T. FARRELL 138 


916 pages of stories of tough, rough, strange people by the 


author of Studs Lonigan. $1.00 
NAPOLEON, MAN OF DESTINY 111A 
by Emil Ludwig 


A splendid biography of Napoleon giving a complete portrait 
of one of history's great military geniuses. $1.98 
THE SHORTER NOVELS OF HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE 114A 
Sea stories by the author of MOBY DICK, one of American 


literature's great names. $1.98 
JOYCE KILMER’S ANTHOLOGY OF 
CATHOLIC POETS 115A 


A most worthy edition brought up to date of outstanding 
Catholic poetry. $1.98 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 16A 
by Hendrik Van Loon 

A thrilling magnificent story of the backgrounds of our country 
and of the pioneers who built it that we might live. $1.98 


MUCH LOVED BOOKS — 60 BEST SELLERS 

OF THE AGES 118A 

by Jomes O'Donnell Bennet 

Comprehensive collection of famous books by great ote 
1.98 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 


POETRY 119A 
A selection of the best works by American poets between 1630 
and 1941. $2.50 


THE BRICK FOXHOLE 56A 
by Richard Brooks 

Jeff, bitter as a “desk chair Commando,” thinks his wife untrue, 
gets drunk on liberty in Washington, is charged with tne 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO TIOA 


A celebrated classic which deserves to be in every discerning 
reader's library. $1.98 


TIME FOR DECISION 5A 
by Sumner Welles 

Welles has interpreted our foreign policy over the last years 
with conviction and darity. $3.00 


SPORTS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 22A 
by Frank Menke 

invaluable information on 108 sports and associations related 
to them. $3.50 








MY 
GREATEST DAY 
IN BASEBALL 


151A 
As told to 


JOHN P. CARMICHAEL 


The most thrill-filled 
moments in the history of 
baseball gathered together 
in a single volume. 


$2.50 




















THE NEW YORK YANKEES SIA 
by Frank Graham 

New enlarged edition. “If you are interested in the Yankees 
you're a sucker if you don't buy Frank Graham's splendid 


book.” $3.00 
LOU GEHRIG, A QUIET HERO 79A 
“There is no more dramatic story in fiction.” $2.00 


MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND CARDS 89A 


An interesting book about craps, poker, gin rummy, and black 
jack. Not surprising if the reader finds himself winning more 
often. $1.00 


LAUGHS and CHUCKLES 


THORNE SMITH 3-Decker 12A 
Three of his funniest novels, THE STRAY LAMB, TURNABOUT, 
and RAIN IN THE DOORWAY. $1.49 
THORNE SMITH 3-Bagger 9IA 


3-in-one: SKIN AND BONES, THE GLORIOUS POOL and 
TOPPER. $1.49 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN HUMOR 
T12A 


Over 800 pages containing more than 140 of America’s fun- 
niest tales. $1.98 





THE THURBER CARNIVAL — 32A 


by James Thurber 

Here in one wonderful volume is the cream of Thurber's work. 
$2.75 

THE HALF-HAUNTED SALOON 46A 


by Richard Shattuck 
The hilarious story of some highly respectable people who 


inherit a saloon. $2.50 
MALE CALL 73A 
by Milton Caniff 

When Gis talk about comic strips, Male Call, by the creator of 
Terry and the Pirates, ranks high. $1.00 
LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES 26A 
by H. Allen Smith 


The third and funniest book by the author of LOW MAN and 
PUTTY KNIFE FACTORY. $2.00 


THE FEATHER MERCHANTS 77A 
by Shulman 

The first book by a soldier about civilians. Zany, hilarious, 
irreverent satire on the home-front war effort. $2.00 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


PUZZLE IN PETTICOATS 121A 
by Kootz . 
Brilliant mystery featuring diminutive Jason Emory and his 


ribald breezy adventures. $2.00 
THE TRIAL OF VINCENT DOON 117A 
by Will Oursler 

Murder mystery with plenty of thrills 65¢ 


SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 20A 
Six complete books jammed with the spookiest of spooks. $2.50 


THREE OF A KIND 338 
by James M. Cain 


Violent deeds and violent tions — p 
3 books in one. 


CREEPS BY NIGHT 
by Dashiell Hammett 

An omnibus of chills and thrills selected by the author of THE 
THIN MAN, BLOOD MONEY, etc. $1.00 
CRIME READER 358 
by Agatha Christie 

Thrilling, baffling stories of crime featuring Hercule Poirot, 
Mr. Quin and Tuppence and Tommy. $1.00 


GREAT GHOST STORIES OF THE WORLD 228 





and murder. 
$1.00 
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25 famous ghost and horror tales by the world's acknowledged 
masters. $1.00 
PERRY MASON OMNIBUS 378 


by Gardner 

Two Perry Masons in one cover. THE CASE OF THE SHOP- 
LIFTER'S SHOE and THE CASE OF THE DANGEROUS DOW- 
AGER. $1.00 


101 YEARS’ ENTERTAINMENT 94A 
Collected by Ellery Queen 


The great detective stories of over a century. Half a hundred 
of the best mystery-detective-crime stories. $1.98 
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66 ANY questions you have to ask about 
the Marine Corps League can be 
answered either by John Spiczak of 

Chicago, or Tom Sweeney of Taylorville, 

Ill.,”’ said the colonel. “‘Go see 'em.” 

This was in Washington, D. C. A couple 
of days later we found ourselves walking from 
Spiczak’s Cadillac through a light barrage of 
midwestern snowfall toward the door of the 
Svithiod Singing Club in Chicago’s northwest 
section. Spiczek was walking in front, leading 
the way as the host for luncheon, and Sweeney 
brought up the rear. Inside, we repaired im- 
mediately to a chow hall known as the Marine 
dining room. Svithiod has a lot of ex-Marine 
members of which it is proud. Hence the name. 

Three years ago a recruiting sergeant man- 
aged, with a reassuring smile, to talk us out 
of a buck, fifty, just before we shoved off 
for P.I. 

**Makes you a member of the Marine Corps 
League,” he said. 

Not knowing whether that was good or 
bad we nodded and left for the wars. The 
colonel’s assignment was our next news of 
the League. So when Spiczak and Sweeney 
were comfortably settled for noon chow on 
this recent day we put the question: 

“What did the sergeant’s salesmanship 
make me?” 

“*A member-at-large,” said Spiczak. 

**So?”’ 

“Look,” said Spiczak, shifting his husky, 
blue-suited bulk to lean toward us over his 
chowder. “If you don’t have enough brains 
to check in at a League clubhouse how are 
you going to get anything out of it? We’re 
short of crystal balls. Here, let me give you 
the dope.” 

He leaned back to let the waitress set the 
spareribs down. There was silence for a few 
moments as everyone got organized. 

We had come armed with some information 
on these two men. Spiczak, until recently a 
Marine staff sergeant, is a successful painting 
contractor in Chicago. Following the latest 
League convention he was appointed national 
chief of staff of the organization, a post he 
well earned as commandant of the big and 
flourishing Chicago detachment last year. 

Sweeney, raw-boned States Attorney of 
Christian County, Illinois, is the League’s 
national commandant. He was elected at the 
national convention in Springfield, Ill., suc- 
ceeding Alan Stevenson, Safety Director in 
Utica, N. Y. 

“First of all,"’ continued Spiczak, ‘‘the 
League is organized by and for Marines and 
former Marines. It's backed by civilians who 
never got over that Semper Fidelis idea. Our 
slogan, since the earliest days of the organiza- 
tion, has been ‘Once a Marine, Always a 
Marine.’ 

“Its purpose is to aid Marines and former 
Marines who need assistance, and their de- 
pendents; to band former Marines together; to 
preserve the traditions and promote the 
interests of the Marine Corps, and to support 
the ideals and institutions of the Republic. 
It is absolutely non-political and non-sec- 
tarian, and whatever charity it practices - 
which is a good deal — is done without the 
blare of trumpets. We don’t sing about the 
graves we've decorated, the artificial legs 
we've bought, the benefit programs we've 
put on 

‘The League does not lobby on Capitol 
Hill, but it IS interested in the welfare of the 
active service man. 

"We've got 30,000 members in the League 
and its Auxiliary, today,” said Sweeney, tak- 
ing up the conversation. 

Picking up a copy of the League’s monthly 
sheet, the Bulletin, he showed us the lead 
editorial. It said: 

“Hundreds of small towns that never had 
more than two or three Marines, now boast 
scores of their boys in Marine uniforms Ym 
national headquarters answers hundred 
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letters of inquiry each month from Marines 
who want to join. Wherever possible these are 
referred to local detachments. 

“*Let’s make this a year of organization. 
If we don’t do it this year we will miss the 
best chance we've ever had. Let’s get on the 
ball.” ‘ 

This particular issue was a 16-page number 
of the tabloid-size newspaper. Its purpose is to 
keep the membership posted on news of de- 
tachments, progress of League plans and the 
state of League thinking. Thumbing through 
its pages in the interim before dessert, we 
learned that: 

Chicago Detachment No.1 is protesting 
the tendency of the press to unduly focus 
public attention on crimes committed by 
members and former members of the armed 
forces. 

In a speech at the annual convention 
Lieutenant Colonel James P. Devereaux, 
Wake Island Marine Commander, praised the 
work the League and its Auxiliary has done 
for Marines confined to hospitals. 

Marine Major Rushton M. Williamson, a 
veteran of Leyte, argued against merger of 
the services in a talk before the McKinley 
Detachment in Canton, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania department spurted 
ahead at one point in the membership parade, 
with the organization of four new detachments. 

“That'll give you some idea of us,” said 
Spiczak, surveying his lemon pie. ‘‘One party 
we gave Marines at the Great Lakes Naval 
Hospital cost us 10 barrels of beer and 2500 
sandwiches. About 900 Marines did it. 

At our insistence Sweeney, who had been 
doing the least of the talking, gave us a little 
of his background. When he was 16 years old 
he became weary of just reading about World 
War I and, quitting school, signed up with the 
Marine Corps. He told the recruiting sergeant 
he was 19. Fortune was not entirely with him, 
though, and instead of seeing action in France, 
he wound up doing duty in the Caribbean area. 

At war’s end he returned to finish high 
school and went on to St. Louis University 
where he won his varsity letter in football. 
You can spot him right off as an end. He is 
six feet tall, weighs 170 pounds and gives the 
impression there could be few situations he 
would not be capable of getting well in hand. 

He worked his way through school. In high 
school and later in the Lincoln College of Law, 
a Springfield, Ill. night school, he worked in 
the coal mines. An express company and 
several hotels found his services available 
during other phases of his education. 

When war broke out Leaguers flocked to 
the colors. When they found they would not 
be permitted to enlist they rolled up their 
shirt sleeves and tackled the recruiting job. 
They did this with such zest and efficiency 
that something like 12 per cent of the 200,000 
Marines who enlisted in 1942 are credited to 
them. 

In a single, special day right after Pearl 
Harbor, Sweeney and 14 others talked 462 
prospects into joining the Corps. Rounding 
up 17 himself the attorney brought them, at 
his own expense, to the sub-district recruiting 
office in Peoria, II. 

“‘There’s an old-timer in Elgin, Ill., who 
has a tavern,” said the commandant. “‘ Follow- 
ing the Tun Tavern lead, Bill Kienitz recruited 
150 men over the bar, then later founded the 
Elgin Detachment of the League with this 
Marine strength. 

There was a pause as the waitress brought 
the check. 

**Almost all detachments that do not have 
their own quarters now are planning to build 
or buy clubhouses,” said Spiczak. ‘‘ Member- 
ship in the League is open to all Marines in 
active service and those honorably discharged, 
and soldiers and sailors who have served under 
the command of a Marine officer. For those to 
whom the facilities of a particular detachment 
are not available, we have membership-at- 
large provisions which entitle them to the 
privileges of any detachment in the nation. 
Our national headquarters are at 28 Howard 
St., Albany, N. Y. 

**Does that answer your question?” 

JOHN CONNER 
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Staff Sergeant 
Harry E. Bain, hero 
of the incident de- 
scribed in “Fourteen 
at One Blow,” (Page 
50), has been a 
Leatherneck _ staff 
artist for nearly two 
years, which makes 
him something of a 
dean around here. All this, and only 32. The 
venerable young Harry once turned down a 
commission in the Army, just to be free to 
join the old Marine Corps. The Army took 
a fancy to him because of his work as anima- 
tion technician for the Signal Corps. He di- 
rected 67 artists in producing training films 
on subjects he knows well: hydraulic systems, 
.50 caliber machine guns, Sperry ball turrets, 
celestial navigation and other intricate neces- 
sities. For obvious reasons Harry gave these 
up to join the Corps, and eventually the 
Leatherneck. 


MILHON 


PFC William E. 
Milhon, author of 
““Gertrude”’ (Page 
16), is a native of 
Mooresville, Ind., 
but lived there only 
ten years — not long 
enough to get ac- 
quainted with the 
late John Dillinger, 
bank robber and another local personality. 
Milhon moved on to Anderson, also in Indiana. 
Before he entered the Marine Corps, Milhon 
was dissatisfied — couldn’t find enough vent 
for his persistent literary inclinations. Now, 
as an associate editor of Leatherneck, he 
feels somewhat better. His background is 
varied and, he says, vaguely disturbing — ex- 
cept as it concerns two daughters, Judy, 7 
years old, and Tinker, 2. Milhon is 28. 





DONNELLEY 


PFC. R. R. Don- 
nelley is Leather- 
neck’s youngest staff 
artist. He is from 
Chicago, and picked 
up the nickname 
““‘Dusty”’ while at San 
Mateo Cadet Basic 
School, California. It 
seems he was always 
dusting lint from his blue V-12 Midshipman’s 
uniform. After Donnelley decided (with the 
concurrence of the Navy and Merchant 
Marine) that he didn’t want to become a deck 
officer after all, he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps at San Francisco. He was sent to San 
Diego for boot training. While this was going 
on the war ended, and because Dusty had 
worked six months in a Chicago art studio, 
he was assigned to Leatherneck. 
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Press the Magic Button with your thumb- 


 EVERSHARP REPEATER PENCIL 


“eeds New Points Like a Machine Gun 


N Eversuarp Repeater Pencil not only 
speeds your writing... it speeds your 
very thinking! There’s no twisting or turn- 
ing, no messy lead handling. It’s a one- 
hand operation. Just press the Magic But- 
ton and it feeds new points automatically 
from a six months supply —that you drop 
in the barrel just as easily as dropping 
sugar into coffee! 


New featherweight construction ends fin- 


ger strain—gives perfect balance for easier 
writing. EversHARP Repeater Pencils are 
priced from $1.50 to $50. 


(Plus Federal Tax on pencils $5 and over.) 


Service Guaranteed Forever. If Your Eversuarpe Ever 
Needs Service, We Will Put It In Good Order For 35¢. 
This Service Is Guaranteed—Not For Years—Not For 
Life —But Guaranteed Forever! 


TUNE IN Phil Baker in “TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT” 
— CBS, Sunday Night and EVERSHARP’s Sensa- 
tional New Show —Ann Sothern in “MAISIE” 
CBS, Wednesday Night. 
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F3 BETTER TASTING 


(C COOLER SMOKING 


All the Benefits of 
Smoking Pleasure 


THE RIGHT COMBINATION OF THE 
LL TELM LAM 


Always Buy ( sSHESTERFIELD 








